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IMMENSE CROWD AT THE ATLANTIC CITY FLORAL PARADE 
ALONG THE FAMOUS BOARD-WALK OF THE “VENICE OF AMERICA” 


Following the prevalent impulse of the season which affects many of our well-known summer resorts, Atlantic City, on August 15, celebrated its first floral 
parade, a spectacular demonstration .witnessed by enthusiastic thousands. {t was one of the most successful affairs ever given at this popular resort. 
Along the promenade a vast throng of intérested spectators’ gathered. There were five or six hundred rolling-chairs, as well as many gayly decked 
floats, in the procession. One of the chief features of the pretty féte was a-children’s ‘division, made ap principally of go-carts and baby carriages 
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\/EILED|)KOPHET 


EDICT 


GIS MYSTIC MAJESTY, the VEILED PROPHET, 
whose chosen city is St. Louis, hath again, as a 
special token of his royal favor, and to give his 
faithful servants elsewhere an opportunity to 
see St. Louis at its best, decided to make his 
annual advent in the fall of 1902 one of unusual 
splendor and rejoicing. There will be special 
revels and sports; great enterprises in process 
of growth; enormous structures for the great 
World's Fair of to04 in progress; brilliant 
Street pageants and scenes of wonderful beauty 
~all this in the far-famed autumn weather of 
his chosen city 

Therefore, he hath given to his faithful 
servants, representing the leading transporta- 
tion lines entering St. Louis, the privilege of 
inviting their friends from far and near to 
participate in the magnificent celebration of 
his entrance into the city and occupation 
thereof from the sixth to the eleventh of 
October, 1902. 

Given under his hand and seal this fourth 
day of August, 1902 

~Orearn aio ad 
fonperial Secretar 


0 any of the following special repre+ 
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eS S, , CRANE. | 
“WABASH RAILROAD. 
BRY: AN SNYDER. 
rmnPRiscO SYSTEM. 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
JAMES BARKER, 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS RAILWAY. 
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F you'd like to see the correct fashions in Suits 
] and Overcoats for néxt fall and winter—ask your 

clothier to show you the 1903 styles of Kup- 
penheimer Guaranteed clothes. It will be months 
before the tailors can get theirs ready. 

You can see how ours look on you before buying 
them and save the vexation of being fitted and trying 
on several times—besides saving considerable on 
the price. + 










KUPPENHEIMER. CLOTHES 
$12.50 to $40.00 
MADE-TO-ORDER SATISFACTION 
AT READY-TO-WEAR PRICES 


A postal will bring Yol. XX of our fashions 
—an illustrated book showing the newest, 
and nobbiest things in men’s wear—it’s free. 


B. Kuppenheimer @ Co. 














1903 Style 
EVENING 
DRESS 











UPPENHEIMER & Co. 


AMERICA’S LEADING CLOTHES. MAKERS By’ Ker hed 
@ H I C A G O Chicago 












EP. C. Waa 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is cleaned 
as if by magic. It prevents all odor, giving the work 





















that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the laundress, 


Not only the Best, but 
The most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 


' 


dripping. It never looses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. ‘The handle saves your fingers 


from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitte the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


Flame Proof Co. 














New York City 




















ABSOLUTELY [t stands to reason that the 
NO “COOKING cereal selected for constant 
use by people of sense and 
discrimination must be a 
good one. This applies to 
Cook’s Flaked Rice, which is 
unquestionably the leading 
family cereal of America. 


IT IS MADE FROM SELECTED 
RICE, DELICATELY AND SUF- 
FICIENTLY STEAM ‘COOKED, 
AND PUT UP IN ATTRACTIVE 
PACKAGES # #& #& & & 





Large Package 
15 CENTS 


ALL GROCERS 
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HE DEATH OF A RICH AMERICAN AND HIS 

wife in an automobile accident in France has aroused an 
illogical protest on both sides of the Atlantic against the 
recklessness of owners of big racing machines. We say 
illogical, for scores of poor people have ‘been destroyed or 
maimed by automobiles without exciting oue-tenth the dis- 
cussion that has followed the accident resulting in the. death 
of Mr. Fair. A few months ago in New York a homicidal 
millionaire tan down and killed a child in the streets and was 
discharged with a reprimand after tendering an apology to 
the Court. He resumed the ‘‘sport’’ almost at once. The 
“humane objection to reckless automobiling is not that the 
madman endangers his own life but that, in crazily driving 
his machine at a rate of eighty or ninety miles an hour—as 
in the case of Charles Fair—he puts in jeopardy the lives of 
people who are more valuable to the community. The auto- 
mobile craze, borrowed from France, where the man in the 
carriage rules the highway, las wellnigh destroyed the sound 
democratic theory that the roads belong first to the people who 
walk. The public, which looked on the invasion with good- 
natured toleration for a while, is beginning to show signs of 
wrath and to demand that the driving of these cars at a miur- 
derous rate of speed in city streets and country roads shall be 
stopped. The way to stop it is not by admonishing men who 
care nothing at all for abstract public rights, but by locking 
them up when they offend against the law and by keeping 
them locked up when their offence goes to the extent of 
personal injury. The man who killed the child in the East 
Side of New York ought to be in jail at this moment. He 
would be if he were the motorman of a trolley car who had 
been guilty of the same amount of criminal negligence. 





HE BRITISH PUBLIC HAS ATTEMPTED A TARDY 

atonement for its scandalous treatment of the Boer gen- 
erals during the late war. No story of violation of the rules 
of warfare by these brave men was too vile to be printed in 
London newspapers of a certain class, to be swallowed 
eagerly by the public aud to be made a pretext for reprisals 
dishonorable to a civilized nation. Now that the war is over, 
and Englishmen have begun to see more clearly, Delarey, 
Botha and De Wet have been received in London with spon- 
taneous enthusiasm and have had from the King himself a 
well-deserved word of thanks for their generous treatment of 
the wounded who fell into their hands. There has not been 


_ in the whole history of war a better example of good temper 


and charity than these leaders displayed in circumstances that 
might have provoked them to acts that would have imbittered 
the closing days of the war. While the British were shooting 
Boer officers of high station for alleged offences against the 
regulations of war, imprisoning scores of Dutchmen as trai- 
tors and threatening the fighting Boers with expatriation and 
wholesale confiscation of property unless they surrendered, 
the Boers, under a wise and tolerant leadership, were nurs- 
ing the enemy’s wounded and sick or sending them back to 
their own lines. The generals are coming to this country to 
collect money for the restoration of their war-devastated coun- 
try. We would not wish to urge a single objection to sub- 
scriptions from generous people, but it seems to us that the 
task of making this new colony prosperous and happy ought 
té rest with the British taxpayer who made it unprosperous 
and unhappy. 





NE OF THE PECULIAR PROFESSIONS BY WHICH 

men live in Wall Street has been mercilessly exposed in 
the proceedings against the Northern Securities Company. 
It appears that in this centre of commerce and commercial 
morality there. exist bands of enterprising financiers. who 
make it their business and pleasure to ‘‘hold up’’ enter- 
prises. That is to say, when various, captains of industry 
and giants of tinance get together to arrange a ‘‘consolida- 
tion,’? or a ‘‘merger,’’ or a ‘‘community of interest,’’ the 
soldiers of ‘fortune threaten or actually bring lawsuits to 
restrain them from going on. The sutts very rarely come 
to trial. The corporations find a way of convincing the in- 
terveners of the integrity of their cause. Several good-sized 
fortunes are said to have been built up in this ingenious way. 
But there is always an end to the career of a bandit, whether 
on Hounslow Heath or in Wall Street, and now, apparently, 
the big men of the financial world have united to expose and 
destroy their tormentors. But one cannot help thinking that 
these craftsmen could not have succeeded so long and to the 
extent described in the newspapers if their victims had not ~ 
had something to conceal from. the world, Ordinarily one 
is not blackmailed unless one has done something, or pro- 


‘poses to do something, wrong or illegal or irregular. In 


a O 


‘ 


throwing light on the wickedness of the ‘‘hold-up’’? men the 
lawyers for the corporations have managed to illuminate the 
methods of their own clients. , 





ROFESSOR ANDREW’SLEDD OF EMORY COLLEGE 

in Georgia has learned the lesson winch has been fre- 
quently emphasized of late, that freedom of speech is not 
one of the blessed possessions of a. college professor. . Pro- 
fessor Sledd recently wrote an-article for the ‘‘Atlantic 
Monthly” on the negro problem in the South. His point 
of view was distinctly Southern, He began by laying down 
the theory of the incurable inferiority of the negro, but he 
went on to plead for the protection of the blacks in their 
‘fundamental rights.’’ He declared that the South had 
carried the idea of the negro’s iuferiority ‘talmost to the 
point of dehumanizing him.’’ No reasonable man, North 
or South, could say: that Professor Sledd overstated his 
case, but the paper, moderate and dignified as it was in 
tone,..and thoroughly loyal to the interests of the South, 
has raised so violent, a protest that the writer has been 
obliged to resign his position in the college. His dismissal 
—for that is what it amounts to—is a great disgrace to the 
intelligence of the community in which he lives and to the 
college-which he has served with ability and zeal, But with 
the example of Brown and Chicago and Leland Stanford uni- 
versities before us, perhaps the less a Northern man criti- 
cises Emory College the better for his reputation for con- 
sistency. It seems to be the rule nowadays that a college 
professor shall ‘teach, .not what he believes, but what the 
trustees think ought to be tanght. 





ANY GREATER SCIENTISTS THAN ‘SAMUEL 

Leopold Schenck, who died in Austria on August 19, 
have never been heard of by the public. Dr. Schenck him- 
self undoubtedly would have gone through his useful career 
at the University of Vienna unknown to the world if it had 
not been for the publication of his curious theory of the pre- 
determination of sex, which excited so much interest and 
amusement five years ago. He maintained that by giving 
suitable food to the mother he could ensure the birth of a 
male child. It is not necessary to go into the details of his 
theory at this time, for the theory itself was promptly blud- 
geoned by medical men. Professor Schenck’s colleagues 
unanimously denounced it and the professor, and he was 
dismissed from the university with a pension. His was one 
of the numerous cases of a sound and reasonable scholar 
suddenly deserting the solid ground of science for a dis- 
astrous flight”in sciolism. Medical history is full of these 
Darius Greens and their flying machines. 





HE DAILY PAPERS. HAVE PREDICTED THE RE- 

tirement, because of illness, of the president of one of 
the great corporations who has been much in the public eye 
for a year or two. Our European critics will undoubtedly, see 
in this a verification of their theory that the trusts will 
destroy themselves with their own bigness—that they have 
grown so large and complicated as to make management of 
their multitudinous affairs too great a strain for human en- 
durance. But the real danger to the health of the managers 
of these properties is not the direct tax on their nerves from 
the cares of busmess, but the weight of the thousand and one 
responsibilities that go with their position. -If a gentleman 
who has pounded his way through the slag piles of Pittsburg 
and the traps of Wall Street until he becomes the managing 
director of a trust were content to be known as the boss of an 
iron foundry, and so conduct himself, he probably would go on 
healthily to a sound and avaricious old age. . But nowadays 
the boss of an‘iron foundry is brevetted ‘“‘captain of in- 
dustry”’ or ‘‘geucral of finance.”?. He bulks !xrge im the 
newspapers. _ He is forced to live up to his new blue china, 
and it is hard work for a manu whose childhood was passed 


- among crockery of a humbler’ origin. ‘He must own the 


fastest ‘motor car, give the most splendid: dinners, build ithe 
biggest house in-New York. He must buy “Sart” by the acre 
and ‘‘hterature’” by the mile.. He. must ‘‘plunge”’ at. Monte 
Carlo’and race horses at. Newmarket. _IHe dines with em- 
perors and takes an uneasy place among. the great of the 
world. - No. wonder he breaks down, but it is not the pig-iroh 
market or the strikes that destroy him. 





HE GERMAN EMPEROR..ENTERED THE LISTS 
in behalf of art the other day with more vigor than he has 
displayed since he sent his well-beloved brother to annihilate 
the Chinese. Because of a political complication the Bavarian 
Diet refused to make* an‘ appropriation ‘for art requested by 


Prince Luitpold. The Emperor promptly wrote, offering to 
place at the prince regent’s disposal the sum required, and 
saying: ‘‘I hasten to express my displeasure at the mean in 
gratitude displayed by this action to the House of Wittelsbach 
and your august person, which ever has been a shining model in 
the support and advancement of art.”? The offer was declined 

+ by Prince Luitpold, and it has stirred Bavaria to a high pitch 
of indignation. Legally, the Emperor has no more right to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of Bavaria than the President 
of this country would have to condemn or influence the action 
of a State Legislature—that is to say, no right at all. The 
Bavuarians have always been careful to preserve the fiction of 
their actual independence of Prussia, although they are prac- 
tically, of course, in the complete control of their burly ally. 
Besides, they cordially dislike and mistrust Prussia, and 
especially resent the high-handed methods of the Prussian 
king who is their emperor. The Kaiser understauds this 
clearly, and there may be more reasons than his love of art 
or his passion for meddling or an attack of bad temper for his 
violent rebuke of the Bavarian Diet. He has a way of seiz- 
ing small pretexts for teaching restless subjects and bump- 
tious minor states what he considers to be tlieir place. 





NE RAY OF HOPE HAS FALLEN ON THE GLOOMY 

state of the consumer of hard.coal. The price has gone 
to ten dollars a ton, but the president of one of the companies 
predicts that the mines soon will be operated and that the 
winter rate for coal will be about the same as it was last 
year. He gives no very convincing reason for this statement, 
but the miners are said to be looking hopefully to Mr. Morgan 
to intervene and settle the strike. At all events, the assur- 
ance that the price will return to a point where heat will not 
be beyond the reach of persons of moderate means is com- 
forting. As we have often said, tlre public is not keenly in- 
terested in the details of the settlement. All it asks is that 
the mines shall be worked, and it asks this for sound, selfish 
reasons. The threat of a hard-coal famine in the winter does 
not gnake it particularly susceptible to arguments on tlhe 
rights of capital or the rights of labor. 





R. DEVERY MAY WELL EXCLAIM WITH A FA- 

mous character in literature that he is not alone witty 
himself, but is also the occasion of wit in others. Certainly 
the enterprising dailies of New York are under a great obli- 
gation to him for his invaluable aid in helping them through 
the ‘dull season,”’ 
edge such. What a boon he has been to the paragraphers, 
the wise and witty men of the press! Surely they must have 
a kind feeling for the great man, for has he not put them in 
better conceit with themselves—nay, has he not enabled them 
to draw their salaries with a less difficult casuistry ? Great 


if New York ever knows or will ackrow!- 


is Devery, and greater is the town which has produced and 
made him possible. 





T IS SELDOM INDEED THAT WE SEE AN IRISH 
Nationalist invoking the Act of Union to support his de- 
‘unhappy partner.’’ But there are 


. 


mands for justice for the 
seemingly no bounds to Celtic versatility, and so this rare 
spectacle was afforded at Westminster the other day when 
Mr. Clancy, a Nationalist member, made a telling argument 
on the overtaxation of Ireland. Mr. Clancy claimed that the 
institution of a common system of taxation for the two coun- 
tries in 1817 was a violation of the seventh article of the 
Treaty of Union, which provided for separate taxing systems. 
He pointed out that the increased taxation under which Ire- 
land has labored during recent years had been imposed in the 
interest of England exclusively and the proceeds devoted to 
carrying out an imperial policy of which the great majority 
of the Irish people disapproved. Mr. Clancy cited figures 
showing that while the population of Ireland had declined 
from year to year, the taxation of the coun d progres- 
sively increased. Mr, Claney’s grim statig iG ere not, how- 
ever, so impressive as his candid sage ptionlon appeal to 
the -Act.of Union, a theme whi the mouths of Irish 
patriots has been always_fruieful 
And perhaps the honorable Ali speech was the only 
notable one ever made or subject in which the orator 
failed to quote Logd 
Treaty of Unigeng 
“union of tng with his prey.”’ Replying to Mr. Clancy, 
the Chaggellofof the Exchequer denied any contravention of 
the oN nion and generally affirmed that the present plan 
OA APon common to both countries was the best of all pos- 
=. etc. In spite of the Chancellor’s agreeable if 
not Yonvineing optimism, the honors at the close of the 
debute remained to Mr, Clancy. 


denunciatory rhetoric. 


*s famous characterization of the 
een Great Britain and Ireland us the 
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“NEP AND. TUCK” 


TWO RIVAL SEVENTY-FOOTERS IN A CLOSELY CONTESTED RACE DURING THE ANNUAL CRUISE OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 
eed 
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A FILIPINO’S PLEA 

















FOR THE FRIAR LANDS 


By SIXTO LOPEZ, “A Political Refugee” 


“INDEPENDENCE IS THE SOLUTION NOT ONLY OF THE PHILIPPINE QUESTION, BUT OF THE FRIAR QUESTION AS WELL; FOR AS LONG AS 
AMERICA RETAINS GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OF THE PHILIPPINES THE FILIPINOS WILL CONTINUE TO DEMAND THE WITHDRAWAL OF 


THE FRIARS. .. . 


“ow MAY BE permitted to point out a few errors before 
I going out of this world of error.’’ Thus said Thomas 
Cooper, England’s veteran Chartist, in his ‘‘Thoughts 
at Four Score.’? The humble may imitate the great, afid 
so, though I have no present desire to go out of this world, 
I may nevertheless be permitted to point out a few errors 
which have arisen in reference to the religious orders in 
connection with that ‘‘world of error’’—the Philippine 
question. At any rate, it may possibly be of interest, and 
it will certainly be new, if I give a statement of the views 
of -the Filipinos at first hand. 

There are, in fact, two questions relating to the religious 
orders in the Philippines: The friar question, and the prop- 
erty question. The two are in a sense separate and dis- 
tinct, for if the orders laid claim ‘to no property there would 
still be the friar question, and, on the other hand, if there 
were no objection to the friars, politically or socially, there 
would still be the question of the rightful ownership of the 
property claimed by the orders. 


THE PROPERTY QUESTION 


Taking the property question first, as being of lesser im- 
portance, the first thing to consider is: How did the religious 
orders obtain the property to which they now lay claim? 
All of the friars went to the Philippines without worldly 
possessions of any kind, either individually or corporately. 
They have not engaged in business, or only incidentally as 
landlords, nor aave they done remunerative work. The fees 
which they received for birth, marriage and death certifi- 
cates, when acting as parish priests, were chiefly the prop- 
erty of the Church and ought not to have been wholly ap- 
propriated by the orders. Yet, in addition to the millions 
of dollars which they have sent annually to the orders in 
Spain, they now claim to own millions of dollars’ worth of 
real estate, besides church and educationa: buildings and 
property, aggregating in value no one knows how wuch. 
How did they obtain this property? 

The Filipinos claim that most, if not all, of this real estate 

_ has been obtained by improper, and, in some cases, by fraud- 
ulent, means. Not infrequently the friars are unable to pro- 
duce titles to their lands. The head and front of Dr. Rizal’s 
offending was his demand for the production of titles to.cer- 
tain properties claimed by the friars in his native town—titles 
which were not producible, because they did not exist. In 
some cases, by bringing pressure upon weak governors- 
general, or by feeing friendly ones, the friars have obtained 
titles over the heads of Filipinos who held their property by 
right of inheritance and possession from time immemorial, 
while in other cases transfers of titles were obtained by fraud 
and intimidation from Filipino landholders and from Filipinos 
who transferred lands which they did not properly own. 

I fully realize that these are serious charges, and they are 
all the more serious because they are true. But American 
Catholics have no adequate conception of the nature of the 
friars who have been drafted from the religious orders in 
Spain and dumped on to the Philippines. And even those 
of better mold have been demoralized by example and by the 
opportunities of self-aggrandizement which few good men 
could withstand. 

As to Church and educational buildings, the funds sub- 

~seribed for their foundation and maintenance were not a gift 
to the religious orders for their personal or corporate use or 
benefit. They were given to and for the benefit of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Philippines, and for the education of 
the people. The friars were simply the trustees of the funds 
thus subseribed, and they are no more the owners of the re- 
sultant property than the trustees of the Boston Public Library 

_ are the owners of the books and buildings of that institution. 

This-is no new contention put ferward to meet present difli- 

culties. Originally, natives were admitted to the orders in 
the Philippines, and many years ago objection was raised to 
the sending of Church funds to the orders in Spain and other 
countries, the native friars contending that all funds sub- 
scribed and all revenues received were solely for Church and 
educational purposes in the Philippines. The final result of 
the contention was that all natives were excluded from the 
orders, and have so been excluded up to the present time. 

From the above it is clear that Church and educational 
property should be dealt with in a different manner to that 
of dealipg with the real estate claimed by the friars. Church 
property, such as buildings and so forth, ought to be left in 
some way in the hands of the Catholic Church in the islands. 
University and school property ought to be held in public trust 
for the benefit of the Philippine people, they having furnished 
the funds for the foundation and maintenance of all. these 
educational institutions. 

A suitable and just method of dealing with the real estate 
would be to appoint a judicial commission of Americans and 
Filipinos to inquire into the property rights of the friars, with 
power, after due inquiry, to coufirm the titles of the friars to 





the property to which they are legally or morally entitled; to 
restore whatever is due to the original native owners or their 
legal descendants where practicable; and to dispose of the 
remainder for the benetit of the Church and education in the 
Philippines. This would be satisfactory to the Filipinos, and 
ought to be equally so to the Church; for the Church does not 
seek to profit by ill-gotten gains. Indeed, the Church would 
be a considerable gainer by thus rescuing the property from 
‘the hands of its unfaithful trustees and restoring it to its 
rightful owners. 

Nevertheless, since the Filipinos prefer to suffer an injus- 
tice rather than to commit one, it is possible that they would, 
if consulted and if sufficient reason were forthcoming, agree 
to Governor Taft’s proposal of purchasing the whole of the 
property justly or unjustly claimed by the friars. In order, 
however, to prevent these friar estates from again passing 
into the hands of foreign corporations or syndicates it would 
be wise to create a native land board with. power. to alienate 
the lands-in sinall areas only, giving preference to native 
purchasers who-are settled or intend settling’on the estates. 


THE FRIAR QUESTION 


The temporary or the. permanent failure—as the case may 
be—of Governor Taft’s mission to Rome is due in part to the 
fact that the American and the Roman autliorities claim ex- 
clusive’ power in two different spheres. Governor Taft is 
clothed with authority to deal solely with the political aspect 
of the question, and discluims all intention of interfering in 
religious matters. The Pope, on the other hand, claims re- 
ligion and things spiritual as his peculiar prerogative, and 
has a natural delicacy about interfering in a question which 
is purely political. The two authorities cannot therefore 
meet on common ground. . Furthermore, history shows that 
there is a tendency for a conquered people to adopt gradually 
the religion of those in power. This tendency has already 
shown itself in the case of such men as Sefior Buencamino, 
who recently came to this country, and who has become a 
Protestant in order to show his loyalty to the American 
régime. The Pope may therefore be reluctant to order the 
withdrawal of those whom he rightly or wrongly believes to 
have a powerful and beneticial influence oyer his Catholic 
subjects in the Philippines. 

But there are other and weightier reasons for the tempo- 
rary. suspension of the negotiations.- The Pope is too wise to 
attempt the settlement of any question in. the manner pro- 
posed ‘by Governor Taft without consulting those most in- 
timately concerned. Hence the negotiations have been re- 
moved to Manila, where the friars, if not the. Filipinos also 
—the parties chiefly interested—may be consulted. 

It is a popular error, shared alike by Catholics and Protes- 
tants in America, to suppose that the friars would necessarily 
obey an order from the Vatican directing their withdrawal 
from the Philippines. It is equally an error to suppose that 
the Vatican will, in all circumstances, act as though it were 
clothed with full temporal power. It is indeed unlikely that 
the Vatican will ever give an order that may possibly be dis- 
obeyed and thus suffer a loss of dignity and prestige. Hence 
the necessity for those ‘‘skilful diplomatic touches’’ of which 
Archbishop Ireland speaks. It is difficult for the American 
people to realize the extent of those European complications 
im affairs of Church and State. There are wheels within 
wheels that have to be skilfully adjusted. It is certain that 
if the friars desire to remain in the Philippines they will be 
supported by. the Catholic power of Spain. The religious 
orders in the’ Philippines, linked, by interests in common, 
with the orders in Spain, and strengthened in the bond by 
the wealth which they can and do bring to the orders from 
the Orient, have hitherto been able to resist the demand for 
their withdrawal by threatening to give their wealth and in- 
fluence to the Carlist party in Spain. They—that is, the 
orders in Spain and the Philippines—hold the balance of 
power between the two monarchical parties in Spain. 

‘*You will lose the Philippines,’’ said a former colonial 
minister of Spain to the Queen Regent, ‘‘if you do not sanc- 
tion these reforms’’—reforms which included the withdrawal 
of the friars. 

‘‘Better so,”’ replied the Queen, ‘‘than to lose my son’s 
crown.”’ 

The Queen has lost the Philippines; she will not risk losing 
the crown also, if Catholic support can prevent it. May it not 
be, therefore, that the Vatican will not recommend the with- 
drawal of the friars until it is. satisfied that the friars them- 
selves are willing to withdraw? This, at any rate, is the 
reason why the negotiations have been removed to Manila; 
and this, too,is the .reason why the -Vatican prefers that 
America should take the initiative in expelling the friars 
from the Philippines. 

Thus, it would appear that the imperialist policy is liable 
to involve America not only in the political, but in the re- 
ligious and monarchical, entanglements of the old world. 


THERE IS BLOOD ON THE RECORD OF THE PAST; THERE IS A PROMISE OF BLOOD ON THE RECORD OF THE FUTURE”’ 


Minute ultimate causes frequently give rise to prodigious 
and far-reaching effects. A match and a little friction may 
result in a conflagration and the destruction of a city. A 
few insignificant friars and ‘‘a little friction’’ may unite the 
Catholic world, in both America and Europe, against any 
policy or party that threatens to retard the increasing influ 
ence and power of the Catholic Church. 

But Governor Taft’s mission to Rome indicates, also, that 
the friar question from the Filipino point of view is not un 
derstood by the Administration, This is not to be wondered 
at, for the Filipinos have never been consulted on the matter, 
which, after all, is chiefly, if not solely, their concern. The 
negotiations at Rome are an inevitable outcome of the Treaty 
of Paris, which was framed at a time when the Administra- 
tion did not know that there was a friar question, or, at any 
rate, did not realize its gravity. The treaty was agreed to 
without consultation with the Filipinos, and in the present 
negotiations those who are most interested are not permitted 
to have a voice. Even the desires of the Filipinos, the satis- 
fying of which is supposed to be the primary object of the 
negotiations, are only in part understood. It is quite an 
error to assume that the Filipinos regard the withdrawal of 
the friars as an essential to a satisfactory solution of the difti- 
culty, The withdrawal of the friars is necessary only in the 
event of permanent or. prolonged foreign control. Governor 
Taft is surely being misled by the few Filipinos with whom 
he comes in contact who favor American control and whe 
know that foreign control necessitates the expulsion of the 
friars. The whole difficulty is a natural outcome, primarily, 
of the policy of government without the consent of the gov- 
erned, and, secondarily, of an attempt to legislate in ignorance 
of actual conditions, and to rectify the resultant errors with- 
out consulting those most intimately concerned, 

It should be borne in mind that the friar question is a 
political and not in any sense a religions question. The 
Filipinos are stanch Roman Catholics, and will so remain, 
unless undue advantage be taken by the governing authori- 
ties with the rising generations. Furthermore, the Filipinos 
are not opposed to friars in general, nor would they be op- 
posed to the present friars to the extent of seeking their 
expulsion, if they had a government of their own. The 
original difficulty arose not because the friars were unde- 
sirable men. There are many undesirable persons in the 
Philippines besides the friars, yet the Filipinos have never 
sought their expulsion. If it were a question of the expul- 
sion of undesirable persons, two-thirds of the Americans and 
a fairly large draft of Filipinos would have to be dealt with. 
The original difficulty arose owing to the presence of a for- 
eign government between which and the people the ‘friars 
could intrigue and were forever intriguing. A change in 
foreign government, though it may lessen, will never re- 
move, the difficulty; and hence the present as well as the 
former demand for the expulsion of the friars, 

But all this would be instantly changed if the Filipinos had 
a government of their own. It would be a government of the 
people, and there would then be no space between it and the 
people in which evil-disposed persons could tiud opportunity to 
intrigue. The Filipinos are more than capable of holding 
their own against friars or any other class of men, provided 
they*have ‘the power in their own hands. Under home rule 
the political power of the friars would be removed, and what- 
ever social or individual objection remained would be over- 
come by the right of every citizen to close his door to, and 
refuse to receive religious ministrations from, immoral or 
objectionable men. ; 

There would be this additional advantage: the good men in 
the orders would be naturally distir guished from the bad; for 
it is wrong to assume that the friars are all bud men, or that 
any of them would be:as objectionable as they now are if the 
opportunity and temptation to do evil were removed. The 
immoral friar would find every honest door closed against 
him and would either mend his ways or seek other fields of 
activity, whereas the good and self-denying men who are 
filled with the spirit of love and self-sacrifice would be wel- 
comed by the people, to the advantage of both Church and 
people, and to the attainment of higher ideals in morality 
and social life. 

Independence is the solution not only of the Philippine 
question, but of the friar question as well; for as iong as 
America retains governmental control of the Philippines the 
Filipinos will continue to demand the withdrawal of the friars. 
Unless, therefore, the friars themselves agree to withdraw, or 
unless they are expelled by America in violation of the Treaty 
of Paris, the friar question will remain, the old order of things, 
much as it existed under Spain, will be restored, and there 
will be a fruitful source of discontent and possible future 
insurrection. There is blood on the record of the past; there 
is a promise of blood on the record of the future, unless the 
Declaration of Independence be restored to its place as tli 
fundamental principle of American democracy. 
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focusing interest whicli was coming to a climax when 
the Coronation was postponed.- Those who ‘live in 
London are rather glad that a repetition was impossible. 
During Coronation week it was a terrible struggle to traverse 
a few blocks. This was only ‘the invasion from the suburbs 
and the East End to see the decorations. 
Seven millions of people live within ten miles of Charing 
Cross, so that concentration into a few streets means a stifling 


I WAS impossible for London to repeat that crescendo of 


congestion. Yet there was little to reward them in the sight - 


of these decorations. The English people don’t seem to have 
the instinet for that sort of thing. There seemed:to be a tacit 
admission of this in the fact that the principal contract for the 
street decorations was given to an Italian firm.  Stigar-stiek- 
like poles, with exaggerated white ties surrounded by wreaths 
of laurel and maigre strings and festoons of foliage, was the 


result. ‘The waterproof foliage and white ties were not proof ~ 


against the rainy weather, and in 
consequence looked tired, draggled 
and dilapidated. 
Our neighbors. the French have 
a better instinct in such matters, 
and there was nothing in any street 
in London to compare with that tri- 
umphal arch and its avenue that 
awaited Dewey in Madison Square. 
A New Yorker might heave a sigh 
of regret when it’ was removed. 
Every Londoner heaved a sigh of 
relief when our Coronation decora- 
tious were swept into the dust-bin. 
The real pomp and circumstance 
of the Coronation has, however, 
little to do with these tawdry 
trappings. The crowning of him 
who is the latest of a long line of 
kings means to-day the coronation 
of what is to us an ideal govern- 
ment. <A part of the ceremony is 
his actual elevation into the throne 
by the peers. Whatever may be 
said against them, they are at least 
men of clean-handed honor in the 
public service, and the price we 
pay for such service in the civil 
list for them and the man they” 
place on the throne is cheap in the 
long run. It is only on such rare 
occasions as a Coronation that past 
history is brought back immediately 
under our noses, and it has a re- 
freshing Old-World perfume in these 
commonplace, hard-working days. 
The great disappointment of the 
original Coronation being postponed 
was borne in just the same stolid 
way that patient Londoners bear 
things—such way as they bore the 
defeats of Magersfontein or Colenso, 
or the Morgan invasion, or the con- 
quest of their local railways by Mr. 
Yerkes. It was a great disappoint- 
ment, however. Thirty thousand 
dollars was paid, for instance, for 
seats im-one stand alone, erected 
outside St. Clement- Danes Church 
in the Strand, by which’ the cur- 
tailed procession was not again to 
pass. The loss of this and similar 
sums was suffered by the purchas- 
ers of seats, but the hardships of 
those who disembowelled their little shops along the Strand 
or elsewhere, and did not sell the.seats, were greater still. 
Saturday’s pageant could not come up to the original, yet 
it had one element for evoking enthusiasm, in that it was a 
second celebration for the recovery of the King—a celebra- 
tion which fell little short of that for his recovery from fever 
while Prince of Wales. The shortening of the route focused 
a denser crowd in the limited length, and the shouts of **Long 
live the King!’’ gained in vehemence from the consciousness 
of the shouters that a few weeks ago they thought the King 
had not long to live. ; 
The rehearsal of the Coronation before the late postpone- 
ment was anything but a successful performance—in fact, it 
was a complete muddle, as nobody knew his or her part. In 
consequence there were several rehearsals Coronation week, 
the most complete being held on Wednesday, when Colonel 
Brocklehurst took the part of the King and the part of the 
Queen was taken by Lady Suffield. The colonel did not look 
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Canon Duckworth (x) carrying the King’s Crown to Westminster Abbey 
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GOSSIP OF THE CORONATION=— By GEorGE LYNCH 


the part, although -he‘has filled out considerably since I saw 
him last, which was during the siege of Ladysmith; the diet 
of Buckingham Palace being doubtless accountable. for the 
alteration, after the stewed horse and ‘‘cheval’’ diet during 
the. siege. ‘ 

The difficulties of condueting. such a rehearsal were far 
greater, than in ‘the. case of.a rehearsal for a pantomime, as 
the peers and peeresses were not uccustoméd to obeying or 
being spoken to in-that forcible manner which produces such 
good results with the corps du ballet. If it were otherwise, 
something like this*would probably be heard, ‘‘Now, then, 
you duthesses, once’ again,’-pléase,-.and -this time, for 
Heaveh’s ‘sake, all fogether;’’. or, ‘‘Say,.-Plantagenet, ill 
you wear your coronet straight and try and recollect that 
you are not in the betting ring at Newmarket.”’ **Now, 
then, you ushers, have you -all. got your bottles of smelling- 
salts.and flasks.of. brandy? Will a few of ‘tlie peeresses now 


THE KING AND QUEEN IN THEIR CORONATION ROBES RETURNING FROM THE ABBEY 


kindly faint—that’s right; now will some of you dukes get 
a sudden pain in your—ahem! No, I did not say all of you 
together; there are not enough flasks. ”’ 

The King has very strong ideas of Court etiquette and how 
things should be done, and is known to be apt to drop heavily 
on those who are careless or blundering. The six rehearsals, 
however, were thought sufficient to make every one word- 
perfect. , 

That Abbey where he was crowned on Saturday reminds 
me of a little episode which occurred within its walls typi- 
cally characteristic of the King, Edward the Tactful—Kd- 
ward the Kindly, he may be called eventually, instead of 
Edward the Caresser, as the fresh memory of his Prince Hal’s 
days seems for the moment to have dubbed him. 

It was just after the funeral of Mr. Gladstone, at which he, 
as Prince of Wales, was one of the’pallbearers. The body of 
the Grand Old Man had been lowered into the ground to rest 
in the heart of the country he had served so well, amid the 
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Day, the Queen’s Crown 






ashes of the greatest who had served her. There’ was a 
pause and a hush as the echoes of the organ died away 
rumblingly along the Gothic forestry of the aisle. Then, 


turning from the grave, the Prince of Wales made his way 
to where a woman knelt, weeping bitterly behind her heavy 
veil for him whom they had just buried—more than a hus 


band to her—and, taking her thin, trembling hand, he bent 
over it .reverently and kissed it. Then Lord Salisbury and 
the other pallbearers following did likewise 

There was a touch of kingliness aud kindliness in the 
act. 

There was not the crowd of visitors in London that there 
was -a few weeks previously, but in the big hotels, especially 
at dinner, luneh or supper time, the difference was hardl 


noticeable. How the restaurant life has grown in Loudon 
within the last few years! We owe the disease or blessing, 
whichever one likes to call it, to America, [ saw Mr. Sherry 

at the Carleton the other evening, 


looking on with a critical eye, but 
I don’t think he had much to learn. 
There were a great many of his 


usual estomers there, however, 
and outside the door were standing 
at the time the carriage-horses and 
liveried servants that a newspaper 
proprietor had brought all the way 
from San Franeisco. But the great 
bulk of the American visitors did not 
wait for the second attempt at the 
Coronation. 

The most persistent item of deco- 
ration of London’s streets came 
from across the Atlantic The 
Canadian Arch stood astride of 
Whitehall. Sparrows might feast 
on the sheaves of wheat, horses 
might shy at it, and, like Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s, break the heads of their 
eab fares, but this great advertise- 
ment of ‘‘Britain’s Granary”’ re 
mained, <A few days before it pre 
sented the appearance of the head 
of a fair-haired man getting up in 
the morning after a bad night, but 
later it was combed out and made to 
look respectable again. The illumi- 
nations also had been persistent— 
very few of the decorations had been 
removed —and on Saturday night 
there was probably as great a crowd 
in the streets to see them as there 
was on Mafeking night. 

When one is struggling through 
that good-humored horde of inva 
sion from the East End one is 
prompted to think what it would 
be if such a mob were to come in 
in anger. The Monday before the 
postponement it took me twenty 
miuutes to go twice as many yards 
near Piccadilly Circus. Trumpets, 
ticklers, flags, shouting, girls being 
kissed—and not minding it so, much 
either—one could hardly realize one 
wus in stolid old Lonecon. Three- 
fourths were from the Kast End, a 
region holding possibilities of vol 
canie action. 

Irishmen were recipients of a great 
share of applause in the procession 
of Saturday in the persons of Rob 
erts, Kitchener and French. The King, with characteris 
tic tactfulness, invited the Boer general, Lucas Meyer, to 
attend the Coronation, but he could not accept the invita- 
tion. 

Saturday morning was rather a trying experience for those 
who had to attend the Coronation in the Abbey—what with 
hairdressers, ete., etc. Two friends of mine who were in 
that position decided on the following plan: to sleep as long 
as they could on Friday morning, then to dine at 9.30, after 
that to play bridge until time for our host and hostess to get 
into their peer-ial robes (I rather fancy my appearance in his 
eoronet which I tried on just now), then after breakfast to 
proceed to that spot where we correspondents could get a 
bird’s-eye view of the ceremony from that gallery up under 
the roof of the Abbey and watch them and others marching 
up the aisle looking as solemn as if they did not know the 
meaning of the words ‘‘no trumps.”’ 

Surely this monarchy is the greatest democracy on earth 
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THE WAR OF THE SERVICES—By FREDERICK PALMER 


the European armies and navies. Heretofore, these 
have been as unfamiliar to the average American citi- 
zen as coronations, castles and German duels. This month 
and next we are further to sigualize our entry into the group 
of world powers by sham war 


E’ ERY YEAR we read about the grand manceuvres of 


its landing or has: been duly captured, friend and enemy will 
come together and make an assault on the coast defences in 
the immediate neighborhood of Long Island and Connecticut, 
which command the doorway ‘to New York City by Long 
Island Sound. It is to be a most terrific contest of some of 


Colonel John P. Story, for the army (the fifth member not 
yet being announced), will consider the points that both sides 
have made; for it is entirely a game of points’ instead of 
killing. 

In some respects, the second problem will not come as near 
approximating actual warfare as 
the. first, though there will be 





fare on.a scale commensurate 
with, our international impor 
tanee. Weare going to attempt 
toland a hostile foree on our 
own‘coast and to place our own 
city of New York within reach 
of. hostile guns. For these lux- 
uries require that the enemy 
shall be a home ‘product, inter- 
national courtesy having not yet 
been suificiently developed for 
us to ask his Imperial Majesty 
of Germany to loan us his navy 
so that we may see what chance 
it-would have against our own 
navy or our coast defences in 
battle. 

The first problem to be worked 
out is entirely the navy’s, and 
may have been already com- 
pleted by the time this article is 
published. The North Atlantic 
Squadron will be divided into a 
**blue”’ and a *‘white’* squadron. 
The white will be the enemy, 
and consist of three small cruis- 
ers, the Panther, Prairie and 
Supply, under command of Cap- 
tain J. E. Pilisbury, an expert 
on the New England coast line. 
The blue squadron, under Rear- 
Admiral Higginson and Rear- 
Admiral Coghlan, will consist 
of the three big battleships 
Kearsarge, Alabama and Massa- 
chusetts, and the cruisers Brook- 
lyt, Olympia, and other smaller 
cruisers and the fleet of torpedo 
boats. Captain Pillsbury will 
be given enough start to place 
him in the position of an enemy’s 
squadron approaching from a 
distance. Then at an hour 
agreed upon the war will begin. 
The object of the whites will be 
to slip past the blues and enter 
some one of the numerous har- 
bors on the New England coast 
unobserved by Admiral Higgin- 
son or his scouts, the torpedo 
boats. Broadly speaking, if the 
captain succeeds in doing this 
he will:be the victor, and if he 
fails: he will be beaten. The 
navy. has done much the same 
thing as this before, and later 
in the year, under the command 
of Admiral Dewey, not only the 
North Atlantic but the European 
and South Atlantic Squadrons 


will ‘be brought together in the Caribbean Sea for two 
months under the most famous naval commander in the 
world. 


But the second problem in the late summer’s manceuvre is 
entirely novel in what might be called the history of Amer- 
ican sham warfare. After the foreign squadron has made 


Major-General Corbin 





Major-General Youns 
Officers in the new Field’ Service Uniform of the United States Army 


the heaviest guns in the world, in:which there will not be a 
drop of blood spilled except by accident. For seven days the 
ships will manceuvre to pass the forts without being sunk, 
and at the end of that time the board of arbitration, Rear- 
Admiral Philip H. Cooper and Captain William Swift, for the 
navy, and Brigadier-General Tasker H. Bliss and Lieutenant- 


First Lieutenant McKinley 


a great deal more gunfire! Asa 
first premise, it must be ac- 
cepted that our navy has been 
swept from the sea; as a sec- 
ond, that we have not a single 
surface or submarine torpedo 
boat; and these, or a part of 
them, at least, we should retain 
no matter what disasters we 
should suffer at sea. Moreover, 
in the event that Germany or 
England declared war upon us, 
we should immediately upon the 
approach of a foreign fleet re- 
move all of our buoys and put 
out all of our lights. There 
would be at the command of 
the army every resource of the 
wealthiest city on the American 
continent to draw upon. There 
would be hundreds of tugs and 
lighters which, rather than 
place New York under the guns 
of a. foreign battleship, would 
be sunk in the channels, regard- 
less of how much time or ex- 
pense would be required to re- 
move them so that navigation 
could pursue the even tenor of 
its way in time of peace. Arrtil- 
lery experts agree that in order 
to give the navy any chance at 
all of winning, the coast de- 
fences must be heavily handi- 
capped; for there is no prece- 
dent in modern times from 
which any conclusion can be 
drawn other than that land bat- 
teries have the advantage under 
modern conditions over ships. 
The war game amounts to a 
game of chess with a short time 
limit for play. For spectacular 
purposes, and more especially 
for the photographers, it is to be 
hoped that the full squadron 
will move in toward the forts in 
broad daylight, while every gun 
is belching. its blank charges of 
powder. For the observer the 
unexpected will happen much 
more than it does in actual war- 
fare, where battles are won by 
fighting. The game is thor- 
oughly one of cunning, and the 
chances are altogether that the 
navy’s assault will be made in a 
fog or at night, a fog preferably, 
as at night every fort will have 
its great searchlights playing and by day observation balloons 
will keep a lookout far to seaward. That a man-of-war can 
actually pass through Long Island Sound to the very wharves 
of New York, provided she could escape the forts, was shown 
by the feat of the battleship Massachusetts some time ago ‘n 
navigating Hell Gate without once scraping her bottom. 
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A. GREAT CONGRESS OF NEGROES IN THE SOUTH 


t Atlanta, Ga. 


Session a 


in 


istian and Educational Congress, 


Fifteen Thousand Delegates to the Negro Young People’s Chr 


THE MOST REMARKABLE CONVENTION OF NEGROES EVER HELD Ii THE UNITED STATES 
AND ONE WHICH PROMISES TO GO FAR TOWARD AMELIORATING RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE ANGLO-SAXON AND AFRICAN RACES AND SETTLING MANY SOCICLOGICAL QUESTIONS 


ever held in the world was that of the Negro Young People’s Chrisiian and 

Educational Congress, which met at Atlanta, Ga., during the early wceks of the 
present month. The convention, which lasted five davs, marked the birth of an 
important international, interdenominational orgsnization among the negroes. 

The movement leading up to the recent congress had its origiu some twelve months 
ago, and its success anc seone sie largely due to one man—I. Gartington Penn of 
Atlanta, the corresponding secretary. For months ihe enormous work of enlisting the 
interest of negroes throughout the United States was quietly conducted by means of 
letters sent out from Secretary Penn’s office. Week by week the movement grew, 
and preparations were made for an enormous crowd. It is safe to say, however, 
that even the most sanguine of the leaders in the movement did not anticipate the 
extent of the gathering. Certain it is that the white people of Atlanta were com- 
pletely taken by surprise. They had heard of the movement in a vague sort of way, 
and had given it a certain amount of encouragement, but they manifested compara- 
tively little interest in it. 

Imagine, then, the surprise which Atlanta felt whea over five thousand delegates 
from all parts of the country and many sections of the glebe arrived in the city. What 
would a city of one hundred thousand inhabitants, thickly settled and practically devoid 
of accommodations for negroes, do with such a gathering? The suestion was needless. 
All the delegates were housed and taken care of by the negroes of Atlanta without help 
from outside sources. 

Nor was this the only question which the white man asked himself. What would 
this sudden congesting of the population mean-~was there not the chance of serious 
racial troubles? Would it not mean an unprecedented disturbing of the street-car 
service in a city which stipulates that the two races occupy separate seats? Would 
not the congress attract hundreds of idle and vicious negroes from the less desirable 
element of the race who would cause inevitable trouble? Equally needless were these 
questions. 

If asked to outline the principal impressions which the congress made upon him, the 
average Southerner would unhesitatingly answer: 

‘The splendid order maintained throughout the city, and the high standard of intelli- 
gence of the delegates as a class.”’ 

Led to expect, and oftentimes to indulgently overlook, a certain and inevitable amount 
of disorder and boisterousness where any considerable assemblage of negroes takes place, 
the absolute reverse of this rule came as a complete surprise. During the five days that 
the congress was in session, the order was perfect. No arrests were made by tie police, 
and the conductors and motormen on the various lines in the city had absolutely no 
trouble. Bishop Turner, who for years has represented a radical wing of the negro 
race, and who believes that deportation to Africa is their only salvation, expressed 
great surprise. 

‘‘The absence of the slightest trouble between the races and the general harmony 
which existed strike me as remarkable, and argue much for the friendly feeling exist- 
ing between the races,’’ said the Bishop. 


¢ ¢ LARGEST AND MOST SIGNIFICANT GATHERING of the negro race 


THE OBJECTS OF THE CONVENTION 

The chief objects in calling together this great congress are selected from the general 
plans, arranged by the committee, as follows: 

First: To urge aggressive Christian work among the youth of the race, thus inculeat- 
ing and encouraging vital principles in the early part of life. Second: To emphasize the 
necessity for self-help, and by this encourage the help of others in the struggle for self- 
reliance. Third: To exhibit the best side of the race, so far as many thousand negroes 
might do so. Fourth: To consider the question of crime among the negro race and its 
eradication. Fifth: Our duty to Africa, not so much in point of deportation, as sending 
trained workers to evangelize it. Sixth: To promote systematic study of the Bible, which 
if rightly pursued will light up the darkness of superstition, Seventh: To give opportu- 
nity for the wide dissemination of information among the leadership of the race. 

Booker T. Washington summed up the many reasons for this convention in one terse 
sentence when he said: ‘‘Let us cultivate friendship and love for all races and individ- 
uals, and harbor hatred for none. If others would hate us, let us try to love them; if 
others would be cruel to us, let us be merciful; if others should break the law, let us re- 
spect it; if others would seek to push us down, let us seek to raise them. . . . Let us 
remember that the surest protection will be our usefulness to the community in which 
we live.”’ 

The sessions of the congress were attended by average crowds of fifteen thousand, 
many white people being in the audience. Speeches and addresses along educational 
and religious lines were made by such men as Booker T. Washington, Bishop W. Gaines 
and D. Webster Davis, the negro poet. Nearly all of the speeches were marked by a 
rare degree of conservatism when the relation of the races was touched upon. Little 
or no effort was made to parade the real or fancied grievances of the race. Rather was 
it the sense of the congress to inculcate the basic principles which go to make good citi- 
zenship, irrespective of color or creed, than to suggest remedies for conditions which are 
largely the result of an imperfect understanding of these principles. The importance of 
education as a factor in the development of the race was insisted upon, but equally strong 
was the idea brought out that education must be rational in order to be of practical value. 
The dignity of labor was preached in eloquent and telling terms, and the uselessness of 
the purely superficial was pointed out. The present condition of the race was attributed 
to its ignorance or its misconception of the usages to which education should be put. 


THE PASSING OF THE ‘‘MOURNER’S BENCH ” 


An interesting point of comparison was to be had in noticing this vast audience of 
educated negroes during the devotional exercises, which formed a large part of the 
programme. With the average negro the outward forms of religion are everything. 
The effect of music, the stirring influence of eloquence, even though the line of thought 
be unintelligible, are all appealing. His primitive nature is touched with a religious 
frenzy and fervor which knows no law of logic. He gives way gladly to an exaltation 
which carries him to other realms. For the time being he is not himself—he has ‘‘got 
religion.’? The mood passes, and he is left without a moral prop. 

It was entirely different with the negroes at the Atlanta congress, A majority of 
them were well educated, and an almost utter lack of the sentimental and emotional 
attitude was noticeable. Theirs was the interest of the intellectual rather than the 
emotional. 

A feature of the congress which attracted special attention was fhe chorus of one 
thousand trained voices, conducted by Charles J. Harris, the musical director of Booker 
Washington’s Institute at Tuskegee. 

Bishop Gaines of the African Methodist Episcopal Church and President of this 
immense congress, said that its raison d’étre was not to promote new means for educa- 
tional and religious advancement, but to give fresh impetus to the flagging agencies 
already existing. Any one knowing the conditions of churches and schools among the 
negroes will realize the need of such a purpose and will hope for its ultimate success. 

One of the direst influences in the religious life of the negroes is well known to be 
the multiplication of sects. Every new phase of religious organization seems the natural 
heritage of the negro, and in consequence, with ever-increasing euthusiasm, another bur- 
den goes on the back of a race already overburdened. In an almost similar manner there 
is a constant lack of co-operation between whites and blacks in the matter of educating 
the negro. To infuse harmony and unity in such a state of warring elements is without 
doubt the most important and difficult task this congress has endeavored to undertake. 

In summing up the effect of the congress, it is safe to say that it did much to cement 
the friendly feeling which exists between the better element of both races in the South, 
and vastly more toward aiding the negro to appreciate his full responsibilities to society 
and himself, and furthermore, it gives very cheering promise of an ultimate settlement of 
vexatious racial questions in a rational manner, SIDNEY ORMOND. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART ONE 


The Trefusis family, consisting of mother and son, are the 
‘“‘quality’* of a little English village. When the story opens, 
George Trefusis is engaged to Janet Black, a beautiful though 
ordinary girl. Mrs. Trefusis, an old, aristocratic woman, de- 
plores her son’s choice of a girl with no family connections, her 
only brother being more or less of a scamp. These woes the 
mother confides to Lady Anne Varney, her guest, and con- 
fesses that her hopes had centred on none other than herself 
for a daughter-in-law. Lady Varney consoles the despairing 
mother and relates her own unhappy love for another. Mean- 
while, George and Janet walk in the garden for a lovers’ 
téte-d-téte. Lady Varney, after the conversation with Mrs. 
Trefusis, leaves her and follows the engaged pair. Their 
apparent happiness provokes thought of her own loneliness and 
thwarted affection and she abandons herself to grief. 


CHAPTER IV 


I have not sinned against the God of Love. 
—EpmunpD GossE 





HEN ANNE returned to the house an hour 
or two later, she heard an alien voice and 
strident laugh through the open door of 
the drawing-room as she crossed the hall, 
and she crept noiselessly upstairs toward 
her own room. She felt as if she were 
quite unable to bear so soon again the 
strain of that small family party. But 
half-way up the stairs her conscience 
pricked her. Was all well in the draw- 
ing-room? She sighed, and went slowly 
downstairs again. 

All was not well there. H 
Mrs. Trefusis was sitting frozen upright 
in her high-backed chair, listening with 





congealed civility to the would-be-easy 
conversation, streaked with nervous 
laughter, of a young man, Anne saw 
at a glance that he must be Janet’s 
brother, and she instinctively divined 
that, on the strength of his sister’s 
eugagement, he was now making, un- 


asked, his first call on Mrs. Trefusis. 

Fred Black was a tall, sufficiently hand- 
some man seen apart from. Janet. He 
could look quite distinguished striding about 
in well-made breeches among a group of 
farmers and dealers on market day. But, 
taken away from his appropriate setting, and inserted 
suddenly into the Easthope drawing-room, in Janet’s prox- 
imity, he changed like a chameleon, and appeared dilapi- 
dated in spite of being overdressed, irretrievably second-rate 
and unwholesome-looking. He was so like his sister that a 
certain indefinable commonness, not of breeding, but of char- 
acter, and a suggestion of cunniug and insolence observable 
in him, were thrown into high relief by the strong superficial 
resemblance of feature between them. 

Janet was sitting motionless and embarrassed before the 
tea-table, waiting for the tea to become of brandied strength. 
Mrs. Trefusis, possibly mindful of Anne’s appeal, had evi- 
dently asked her future daughter-in-law to pour out tea for 
her. And Janet, to the instant annoyance of the elder 
woman, had carefully poured cream into each empty cup as 
a preliminary measure. 

George was standing in sullen silence by the tea-table, 
vaguely aware that something was wrong, and wishing that 
Fred had not called. 

The strain relaxed as Anne entered. 

Anne came in quickly, with a gentle expectancy of pleas- 
ure in her grave face. She gave the impression of one who 
has hastened back to congenial society. If this be hypoc- 
risy, Anne was certainly a hypocrite. There are some na- 
tures, simple and patient, who quickly perceive and gladly 
meet the small occasions of life. Anne had come into the 
world willing to serve, and she did not mind whom she 
served. She did gracefully, even gayly, the things that 
others did not think worth while. This was, of course, no 
credit to her. She was made so. Just as some of us are so 
fastidiously, so artistically constituted as to make the poor 
souls who have to live with us old before their time. 

Mrs. Trefusis’ face became less knotted. Janet gave a 
sigh of relief. George said, ‘‘Hi, Ponto! How are ye?’’ 
and affably stirred up his sleeping retriever with his foot. 

Anne sat down by Janet, advised her that Mrs. Trefusis 
did not like cream, and then, while she swallowed a cup of 
tea sweetened to nausea, devoted herself to Fred. 

His nervous laugh became less strident, his conversation 
less pendulous between a paralyzed constraint and a gal- 
vanized familiarity. Anne loved horses, but she did not talk 
of them to Fred, though, from his appearance, it seemed as if 
no other subject had ever occupied his attention. 

Why is it that a passion for horses writes itself as plainly 
as a craving for alcohol on the faces of the men and women 
who live for them? 

Anne spoke of the Boer war in its most obvious aspects, 
mentioned a few of its best-known incidents, of which even 

















he could not be ignorant. Janet glanced with fond pride at 
her brother, as he declaimed against the government for its 
refusal to buy thousands of hypothetical Kaffir ponies, and as 
he posted Anne in the private workings of the mind of her 
cousin, the Prime Minister. Fred had even heard of cer- 
tain scandals respecting the hospitals for the wounded, and 
opined with decision that war could not be conducted on 
rose-water principles, with a bottle of eau-de-cologne at 
each man’s pillow. 

‘*Fine woman that,’’ said Fred to Janet afterward, as she 
walked a few steps with him on his homeward way. 
‘*Woman of the world. Knows her way about. And how 
she holds herself. A little thin, perhaps, and not much 
color, but shows her breeding. Who is she?’’ 

“Lady Varney.”’ 

‘*Married?”’ 

“N-no.”’ 

‘*H’m! Look here, Janet. You suck up to her. And 
you look how she does things, and notice the way she talks. 
She reads the papers, takes an interest in politics. That’s 
what a man likes. You do the same. And don’t you knock 
under to that old bag of bones too much. Hold your own. 
We are as good as she is.”’ 

‘‘Oh! no! Fred, we’re not.”’ 

“Oh! it’s all rot about family. It’s not worth arush. We 
are just the same as them. A gentleman’s a gentleman whether 
he lives in a large house or a small one, and the real snobs are 
the people who think different. Does it make you less of a 
lady because you live in an unpretentious way? Nota bit of 
it. Don’t talk to me.”’ 

Janet remained silent. She felt there was some hitch in 
her brother’s reasoning, which, until to-day, had appeared to 
her irrefutable, but.she could not see where the hitch lay. 

“*You must stand up to the old woman, I tell you. I don’t 
want you to be rude, but you let her know that she is the 
dowager. Don't give way. Didn’t you see how I tackled 
her?”’ 

“I’m not clever like you.”’ 

‘‘Well, you are a long sight prettier,’’ said her brother 


proudly. ‘‘And I’ve brought some dollars with me for the 
trousseau. -You go to the Brands to-morrow, don’t you?’’ 
“Vee,” 


**Well, don’t pay for anything you can help. Tell them to 
put itdown. Get this Lady Varney or Mrs. Brand to recom- 
mend the shops and dressmakers, and then they will not dun 
us for money.” 

“Oh, Fred! are you so hard up?’ 

‘*Hard up!’’ said Fred, his face becoming suddenly pinched 
and old. ‘‘Hard up!’’ He drew in his breath. ‘Oh! I’m 
all right. At least, yes, just for the moment I’m a bit pressed. 
Look here, Janet. You and Mrs. Brand are old pals. Get 
Brand’’—his voice became hoarse—-‘‘get Brand to wait a 
bit. He has my I. O. U., and he has waited once, but he 
warned me he would not again, He said it was against his 
rules; as if rules matter between gentlemen. He’s as hard 
as nails. The I. O. U. falls due next week, and I can’t meet 
it. I don’t want any bother until after you are spliced. You 
and Mrs. Brand lay your heads together, and persuade him to 
wait till you are married, at any rate. He hates me, but he 
won’t want to stand in your light.’’ 

“T’ll ask him,”’ said Janet, looking earnestly at her brother, 
but only half understanding why his face was so white and 
set. ‘*But-~why don’t you take my two thousand and pay 
him back? I said you could borrow it. I think that would 
be better than speaking again to Mr. Brand, who will never 
listen. ”’ 

“‘No, it wouldn’t,”’ said Fred, his hand shaking so violently 
that he gave up attempting to light a cigarette. He knew that 
that two thousand, Janet’s little fortune, existed only in her 
imagination. It had existed once. He had had charge of it. 
But it was gone. 

‘“‘Ask Brand,’ he said again. ‘‘A man with any gentle- 
manly feeling cannot refuse a pretty woman anything. I 
can’t. You ask Brand—as if it was to please you. You’re 
pretty enough to wheedle anything out of men. He’ll do it.”’ 

“T’ll ask him,’’ said Janet again; and she sighed as she 
went back alone to the great house which was one day to 
be hers. She did not think of that as she looked up at the 
long lines of stone-mullioned windows. She thought only of 
her George, and wondered, with a blush of shame, whether 
Fred had yet borrowed money from him. 

Then, as she saw a white figure move past the gallery win- 
dows, she remembered Anne, and her brother’s advice to her 
to make a friend of ‘‘Lady Varney.’’ Janet had been greatly 
drawn toward Anne, after she had got over a certain stolid 
preliminary impression that Anne was ‘‘fine.’? And Janet 
had immediately mistaken Anne‘s tactful kindness to her- 
self for an overture of friendship. Perhaps that is-a mis- 
take which many gentle, commonplace souls make, who go 
through life disillusioned as to the sincerity of certain other 
attractive, brilliant creatures with whom they have come in 
momentary contact, to whom they can give nothing but from 
whom they have received a generous measure of delicate sym- 
pathy and kindness, which they mistook for the prelude of 
friendship—a friendship which never arrived. It is well for 
us when we learn the difference between the donations and the 
subscriptions of those richer than ourselves, when we realize 
how broad is the way toward a person’s kindness, and how 


many surprisingly inferior individuals are to be met therein; 
and how strait is the gate, how hard to find, and how doubly 
hard, when found, to force it, of that same person’s friendship. 

Janet supposed that Anne liked her as much as she herself 
liked Anne, and, being a simple soul, she said to herself, *‘I 
think I will go and sit with her a little.” 

A more experienced person than my poor heroine would 
have felt that there was not marked encouragement in 
the civil ‘‘Come in’? which answered her knock at Anne’s 
door. 

But Janet came in smiling, sure of her welcome. 
one was sure of their welcome with Anne. 

She was sitting in a low chair by the open window. She 
had taken off what Janet would have called her ‘‘Sunday 
gown,’’ and had wrapped round her a long, diaphanous 
white garment, the like of which Janet had never seen. It 
was held at the neck by a pale-green ribbon, cunningly drawn 
through lace insertion, and at the waist by another wider green 
ribbon, which fell to the feet. The spreading, lace-edged hem 
showed the point of a green morocco slipper. 

Janet looked with respectful wonder at Anne’s dressing- 
gown, and a momentary doubt as to whether her presence 
was urgently needed vanished. Anne must have been ex- 
pecting her. She would not have put on that exquisite gar- 
ment to sit by herself in. 

Janet’s eyes travelled to Anne’s face. 

Even the faint, reassuring smile, which did not come the 
first moment 1t was summoned, could not disguise the fatigue 
of that pale face, though it effaced a momentary impatience. 

“You are very tired,’’ said Janet. ‘‘I wish you were as 
strong as me.”’ : 

Janet’s beautiful eyes had an admiring devotion in them, 
and also a certain wistfuless, which appealed to Anne. 

**Sit down,’’ she said cordially. ‘That is a comfortable 
chair.” 

**You were reading. Shan’t [ interrupt you?’’ said Janet, 
sitting down nevertheless, and feeling that tact could no 
further go. 

“It does not matter,’’ said Anne, closing the book, but 
keeping one slender finger in the place. 

“What is your book called?’’ 

‘* *Tnasmuch.’ ”’ 

‘‘Who wrote it?” 

“Hester Gresley.’’ 

‘“*T think I’ve heard of her,’’ said Janet cautiously. ‘*Mrs. 
Smith, our rector’s wife, says that Mr. Smith does not approve 
of her books; they have such a low tone. I think Fred read 
one of them on a visit once. I haven’t time myself for much 
reading.’’ 

Silence. 

**I should like,’’ said Janet, turning her clear, wide gaze 
upon Anne, *‘I should like to read the books. you read, and 
know the things you know. I should like to—to he like 
you.”’ F 

A delicate color came into Anne’s face, and she looked 
down embarrassed at the volume in her hand. 

‘‘Would you read me a little bit?’’ said Janet. ‘‘Not 
beginning at the beginning, but just going on where you 
left off.”’ 

“IT am afraid you might not care for it, any more than 
Mr. Smith does.”’ 


Every 


“Oh! I’m not deeply read like Mr. Smith. Is it poetry?’’ 
"0,°* 

‘*I’m glad it isn’t poetry. Is it about love?”’ 

ON, 


**T used net to care to read about love, but now—TI think I 
should like it very much.”’ 

A swift emotion passed over Anne’s face. She took up the 
book, and slowly opened it. Janet looked with admiration at 
her slender hands, 

“I wish mine were white like hers,’’ she thought, as she 
looked at her own far more beautiful but slightly tanned 
hands folded together in her lap in an attitude of attention. 

Anne hesitated a moment, and then began to read: 


***T had journeyed some way in life; I was travel-stained 
and weary, when I met Love. In the empty, glaring high- 
way I met him, and we walked in it together. I had not 
thought he fared in such steep places, having heard he was 
a dweller in the sheltered gardens, which were not for me. 
Nevertheless, he went with me. I never stopped for him, or 
turned aside out of my path to seek him, for I had met his 
counterfeit when I was young, and I distrusted strangers 
afterward. And I prayed to God to turn my heart wholly 
to Himself, and to send Love away, lest he should come 
between me and Him. . But when did God hearken to any 
prayer of mine? 

‘***And Love was grave and stern. And as we walked, he 
showed me the dew upon the grass, and the fire in the dew, 
the things I had seen all my life, and had never understood. 
And he drew the rainbow through his hand. I was one with 
the snowdrop and with the thunderstorm. And we went to- 
gether upon the sea, swiftly up its hurrying mountains, swiftly 
down into its rushing valleys, And I was one with the sea. 
And all fear ceased out of my life, and a great awe dwelt with 
me instead. And Love wore a human face. But I knew that 
was fora moment only. Did not Christ the same? 

***And Love showed me the hearts of my brothers in the 
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crowd. And, last of all, he showed me myself, with whom 
I had lived in ignorance. And I was humbled. 

***And then Love, who had given me all, asked for all. 
And I gave reverence, and patience, and faith, and hope, 
and intuition, and service. I even gave him truth. [ put 
my hands under his feet. But he said it was not enough, 
So I gave him my heart. That was the last [ had to give. 

***And Love took it in a great tenderness and smote it. 
And in the anguish the human face of Love vanished away. 

***And afterward, long years afterward, when I[ was first 
able to move and look up, I saw Love, whom I thought was 
gone, keeping watch beside me. And I saw his face clear, 
without the human veil between me and it. And it was the 
face of God. And I saw that Love and God are one, and 
that, because of His exceeding glory, He had been con- 
strained to take flesh even as Christ took it, so that my dim 
eyes might be able to apprehend Him. And I saw that it 
was He and He only who had walked with me from the first.’ ”’ 


Anne laid down the book. She looked fixedly out across 
the quiet gardens, with their long shadows, to the still sunlit 
woods beyond. Her face changed, as the face of one who,.in 
patient endurance, has long rowed against the stream, and 
who at last lets the benign, constraining current take: her 
whither it will. The look of awed surrender seldom: seen 
on a living face, seldom’ absent from the faces of the newly 
— rested for a moment on Anne’s. 


“*T don’t think,’ said Janet, ‘‘I quite understand what it 
means, because I was not sure whether it was a lady or a 
gentleman that was speaking.’ 

Anne started violently, and turned her colorless face tow- 
ard the voice. It seemed to recall her from a great distance. 
She had forgotten Janet. She had been too far off to hear 
what she had said. 

“T like the bit about giving love our hearts,’’ said Janet 
tentatively. ‘‘It means something the same as the sermon 
did this morning, doesn’t it, about not laying up our treas- 
ures upon earth?’ 

There was silence. 

‘*Yes,”’ said Anne gently, tier voice and face quivering a 
little, ‘‘perhaps it does. I had not thought of it in that way 
till you mentioned it; but I see what you mean,’ 

“That we ought to put religion first.’ 

as oe yes.”’ 

‘“‘T am so glad you read that to me,’’ continued Janet com- 
fortably, “because I had an idea that you and [ should feel 
the same about’’—she hesitated—‘‘about love. I mean, 
she corrected inerself, *tyou would if you were engaged.’’ 

“‘T have never been engaged,’’ said Anne, in the tone of 
one who gently but firmly closes a topic of conversation. 


‘*When you are,’’ said Janet, peacefully pursuing the sub- 
ject, and looking at her with tender confidence, ‘*you will feel 
like me, that it’s—just everything.” 

“Shall 1?” 

‘*T don’t know any poetry, except two lines that George 
copied out for me: 


‘*“*Don’t love me at all, 
Or love me all in all.’” 


Anne winced, but recovered herself instantly. ‘‘It’s like 
that with me,’’ continued Janet. ‘‘It’s all in all, And then 
I am afraid that is laying up treasures on earth, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Not if you love God more because you love George.”* 

Janet ruminated. You could almost hear her mind at work 
upon the suggestion, as you hear a coffee-mill respond to a 
handful of coffee berries. 

“*I think I do,’’ she said at last; and she added below her 
breath: ‘‘I thank God all the time for sending George, and I 
pray I may be worthy of him.*’ 

Anne’s eyes filled with sudden tears—uot for herself. 

“*I hope you will be very happy,”’ she said, laying her hand 
on Janet’s. It seemed to Anne a somewhat forlorn hope. 

Janet’s hand closed slowly over Anne’s. 

‘*T think we shall,”’ she said. ‘‘And yet I sometimes doubt, 
when I remember that [ am not his equal. I knew that in a 
way from the first, but I see it more and more since [ came 
here. [ don’t wonder Mrs. Trefusis doesn’t think me good 
enough,’ 

‘*Mrs. Trefusis does not take fancies quickly.” 

“It is not that,’ said Janet. ‘*There’s two ways of not 
being good enough. Till how I have only thought of one 
way, of not being good enough in myself, like such things 
as temper. I’m not often angry, but if I am I stay angry. 
I don’t alter. [was once angry with Fred for a year. I’ve 
thought a great deal about that since I’ve cared for George. 
And sometimes I fancy I’m rather slow. I daresay you 
haven’t noticed it, but Mrs. Smith often remarks upon it. 
She always has something to say on any subject, just like 
you have, but somehow I haven’t.’’ 

“I don’t know Mrs. Smith.’’ 

“I wish you did. She’s wonderful. She says she learned 
it when she went out so much in the West End before her 
marriage. ”’ 

**Indeed !”’ 

‘But since L’ve been here I see there’s another way I’m 
not good enough, which sets Mrs, Trefusis against me. I 
don’t think she would mind if I told lies and had a bad 
temper, and couldn’t talk like Mrs. Smith, if I was good 
enough in her way—I mean if I was high-born like you.”’ 

The conversation seemed to contain as many pins as a 
well-stocked pincushion. The expression ‘‘high-born’’ cer- 


tainly had a sharp point, but Anne made no sign as it was 
driven in. She considered a moment, and then said, as it 
she had decided to risk something: ‘‘You are right. Mrs. 
Trefusis would have been pleased if you had been my sister. 
You perhaps think that very worldly. J think it is very 
natural, ’” 

“I wish I were your sister,’’ said Janet, who might be 
reckoned on for remaining half a field behind. 

Anne sighed, and le: aned back 1n her chair. 

“If I were your sister,’’ continued Janet, wholly engrossed 
in getting her slow barge heavily under way, ‘‘you would have 
told me a number of little things which—I don’t seein to know.”’ 

**You could easily learn some of them,”’ said Anne, ‘‘and 
that would greatly please Mrs. Trefusis.”’ 

“Could you tell me of anything in especial?’’ 

‘*Well, for instance—I don’t mind myself in the least—but 
it would be better not to call me ‘Lady Varney.’ ’ 

“I did not know you would like me to call ‘you ‘Anne,’ 

‘*You are quite right. We do not know each other well 
enough.”’ : 

“Then what ought I to call you?’’ 

‘*My friends call me ‘Lady Anne.’ ”’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’ said Janet, astonished. ‘*There’s Lady Alice 
Thornton. She married Mr. Thornton, our member. Fred 
sold him a hunter. And she is sometimes called ‘Lady Alice 
Thornton’ and sometimes ‘Lady Thornton.’ Mrs. Smith 
says—”’ 

‘*Then,’’ continued Anne, who seemed indisposed to linger 
on the subject, ‘it would please Mrs, Trefusis if you came 
into a room with more courage.’’ 

Janet stared at her adviser round-eyed. 

“It is shy work, isn’t it?’? said Anne. ‘“‘I. always had a 
great difficulty in getting into a room myself when [ was 
your age. [Oh! Anne! Anne!] I mean, in getting weil 
into the middle. But 1 saw I ought to try, and not to 
hesitate near the door, because, you see, it obliges old 
ladies, and people like Mrs. Trefusis, who is rather !ame, 
to come nearly to the door to meet us. And we young ones 
ought to go up to them, even if it makes us feel shy. 

**T never thought of that,’’ said Janet. ‘‘I will remember 
those two things always. Mrs. Smith always comes in very 
slow; but then she’s a married woman, and she says she likes 
to give people time to realize her. I will watch how you come 
in. I will try and copy you in everything. And if [ am in 
doubt, may I ask you?’’ 

Anne laughed, and rose lightly. 

“*Do,’’ she said, “if you think I could be of any use in 
these trivial matters. I live among trivialities. But remem- 
ber always that they are trivial. The only thing that is of 
any real importance in this uphill world is to love and be 
loved. You will know that when you are my age.”’ 


” 
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And Anne put her arm round the tall young figure for a 
moment, and kissed her. And then suddenly—why, she 
knew not—Janet discovered, even while Anne stood smil- 
ing at her, that the interview was over. 

It seemed a pity; for, when Janet had reached her own 
room, she remembered that she had intended to consult 
Anne as to the advisability of cutting her glorious hair into 
a fringe, like Mrs, Smith’s. 

Anne and Janet travelled together to London next day, 
and on the journey Janet laid before Anne, in all its bear- 
ings, the momentous question of her hair. Fred had said 
she would never look up-to-date till she cut a fringe. George 
had opined tliat her hair looked very nice as it was, while 
Mrs. Smith had asseverated that it was impossible to mix 
in good society, or find a hat to suit the face, without 
one. 

Anne settled once and for all that Janet’s hair, parted and 
waving naturally, like the Venus of Milo’s, was not to be 
touched. -She became solemnly severe on the subject, as 
she saw Janet was still wavering. And she even offered 
to help Janet with her trousseau, to take her to Vernon, 
her own tailor, and to her own hatter and dressmaker. 
Janet had no conception what a sacrifice of time that offer 
meant to a person of endless social engagements, like Anne, 
who was considered one of the best-dressed women in Lon- 
don. 

But, to Anne’s secret amusement and thankfulness, this 
offer was gratefully declined in an embarrassed manner. 

Janet’s great friend, Mrs. Macalpine Brand, to whose fat 
in Lowndes Mansions she was now on her way, had offered 
to help her with her trousseau. Did Lady Var-—Anne know 
Mrs. Macalpine Brand? She went out a great deal in London, 
so perhaps she might have met her. And she was always 
beautifully dressed. 

Anne remembered vaguely a certain overdressed, would-be- 
smart, insufferable Mrs. Brand, who had made barefaced but 
fruitless attempts to scrape acquaintance with herself when 
she and Anne had been on the same committee. 

‘I have met a very pretty Mrs. Brand,”’ she said, ‘‘when 
I was working with Mrs. Forrester. She had an excellent 
head for business; and had she not rather a peculiar Chris- 
tian name?”’ 

**Cuckoo.”’ 

“Yes, that was it. She helped Mrs. Forrester’s charity 
most generously, when it was in debt.” 

“She is my greatest friend,’’ said Janet, beaming. ‘‘I 
shall be staying with her all this next fortnight. May I 
bring her with me when I come to tea with you?’’ 

Anne hesitated half a second before she said, ‘*Do.’ 

She was glad afterward that she had said it, for it hii 
Janet, and poor little Mrs. Macalpine Brand never took ad- 
vantage of it. Even at that moment as they spoke of her 
she was absorbed, to the shutting out even of plans for social 
advancement, in more pressing subjects. 

The two girls parted at Victoria, and the last time Anne 
saw Janet’s fuce, in its halo of happiness, was as Janet 
nodded. to her through the window of the four-wheeler 
which bore her away to her friend Mrs. Brand. 


CHAPTER V 


Tous les hommes sont menteurs ; inconstants, faux, bavards, 
hypocrites, orgueilleux, ou laches, méprisables et sensuels; toutes 
les femmes sont perfides, artificieuses, vaniteuses, curieuses et 
dépravées; ... mais ily a au monde une chose sainte et sublime, 


c'est l'union de deux de ces étres si imparfaits et si affreux. 
—ALFRED DE Musset 


As the four-wheeler neared Lowndes Square, the traffic 
became blocked, not by carriages, but by large numbers of 
people on foot. At last the cabman drew to the side, un- 
corked himself from his box and came to the window. 

‘*Is it Lowndes Mansions as you’re a-asking for?’’ he said. 

““Yes,’’ said Janet. 

‘*Why, it’s there as the fire was yesterday !’’ 

‘The fire!”’ 

**Yes. The top floors is mostly burnt out. You can’t get 
a wehicle near it.”” 

‘*Were any lives lost?’’ said Janet. The Brands lived on 
one of the upper floors. 

**No, miss,’’ said a pohceman, approaching; urbane, help- 
ful, not averse from imparting information. 

Janet explained that she was on her way to stay in the 
Mansions, and the policeman, who said that other ‘‘parties’’ 
had already arrived with the same object, but could not be 
taken in, advised her to turn back and go with her luggage 
to one of the private hotels in Sloane Street until she could, 
as he expressed it, ‘‘turn round.”’ 

Janet did as she was bid, and half an hour later made her 
way on foot through the crowd to the entrance of Lowndes 
Mansions. 

The hall porter recognized her, for she had freqently stayed 
with the Brands, and Janet’s face was not quickly forgotten. 
He bade the policeman who barred the entrance to let her pass, 

The central hall, with its Oriental hangings and sham palms, 
was crowded with people. Idle, demoralized housemaids be- 
longing te the upper floors, whose sphere of work was gone, 
stood together in whispering groups watching the spectacle. 
Grave men in high hats and overlong, but toned-up frock-coats 
greeted each other silently, and then produced passes which 
admitted them to the jealously guarded iron staircase. The 
other staircase was burned out at the top, though from the 
hall it showed no trace of anything but of the water which 
yesterday had flowed down it in waves, and which still oozed 
from the heavy pile stair carpet, which the salvage men were 
beginning to take up. 

Theehall porter and the unemployed lift-man stood together, 
silent, stupetied, broken with fatigue, worn out with answer- 
ing questions. 

**Are Mr, and Mrs. Brand all right?’’ gasped Janet, thrilled 
by the magnitude of the unseen disaster above, which seemed 
to strike roots of horror down to the basement. 

‘*Every one is all right,’’ said the lift-man automatically. 
**No lives lost. Two residents shook. One leg broke hamong 
the hemployees—compound fracture.’ 

**Mrs, Brand was shook,” said the hall porter callously. 
**She had a fall.”’ 

‘‘Where is she now?’’ inquired Janet. 

The hall porter looked at her apathetically and continued: 


‘‘Mr. Brand was taking ‘orse exercise in the Park. Mrs. 
Brand was still in her bedroom. The fire broke out, cause 
unbeknownst, at ten o’clock yesterday morning precisely. 
Ten by the Barracks clock it was. The hemployees worked 
the hose until the first hingine arrived at quarter past.’’ 

“Twenty past,’’ corrected the lift-man. 

‘‘And Mrs. Brand?’’ said Janet again. 

‘‘Mrs. Brand must ’ave been dressing, for she was in her 
dressing-gown, and she must ha’ run down the main stair- 
case afore it got well alight; at least, she was found uncon- 
scious-like three flights down. Some say as she was mazed 
by the smoke, aud some say as she fell over the banisters,*’ 

“The banisters is gone,’’ said the lift-man. 

‘‘Where is she now? Where is Mr. Brand? I must see 
him at once,’’ said Janet, at last realizing that the history 
of the fire would go on forever. 

‘*Mrs. Brand was took into the billiard-room,’’ said the 
lift-man. ‘‘Mr. Brand is with her, and the doctor. There! 
The doctor is coming out now.”’ 

A gray-haired man shot. out through the crowd, ran down 
the steps and disappeared into a brougham privileged to re- 
main at the entrauce. 

‘Take me to Mr. Brand this instant,” said Janet, shaking 
the hall porter by the arm. 

The man looked as if he would have been surprised at her 
vehemence if there were any spring of surprise left in him, 
but it had obviously run down from overwinding. He slowly 
led the way through a swing-door and down a dark passage 
lighted by electric light. At a large ground-glass door with 
*‘Billiard Room” on it he stopped and tapped. 

There was no answer. 

Janet opened the door, went in, and closed it behind her. 

She almost stumbled against Mr. Brand, who was standing 
with his back toward her, his face to the wall, in the tiny 
ante-chamber, bristling with empty pegs, which led into the 
billiard-room. 

It was dark, save for the electric light in the passage, 
which shone feebly through the ground-glass door. 

Mr. Brand turned slowly as Janet almost touched him. 
His death-white face was the only thing visible. He did 
not speak. Janet gazed at him horror-struck. 

Gradually, as her eyes became accustomed to the dim light, 
she saw the little dapper, familiar figure,. with its immaculate 
frock-coat and corseted waist, and the lean, sallow, wrinkled 
face, with itsvetreating forehead and dyed hair, and waxed, 
turned-up mustaches. One of the waxed ends had been 
bent, and drooped forlornly, grotesquely. It was, perhaps, 
inevitable that the money-lender should be nicknamed ‘‘Mon- 
key Brand,’’ a name pronounced by many with a sneer not 
devoid of fear. 

‘*How is she?” said Janet at last. 

‘She is dying,’’ said Monkey Brand, his chin shaking. 
‘*Her back is broken.”’ 

A nurse in cap and apron silently opened the inner door 
into the billiard-room. 

‘*‘Mrs. Brand is asking for you, sir,’’ she said gently. 

‘*T will come,’’ he said; and he went back into the room. 

The nurse looked inquiringly at Janet. 

‘‘T am Mrs. Brand’s friend,’’ said Janet. ‘‘She is expect- 
ing me.”’ 

‘She takes it very hard now, poor thing,’’ said the nurse; 
‘‘and she was so brave at first.’’ 

And they both went into {he billiard-room, and remained 
standing at the further end of it. 

It was a large, gaudily decorated room, adorned with sport- 
ing prints, and lighted by a skylight, on to which opaque 
bodies, evidently fallen from a height, lay in blots, starring 
the glass. 

The billiard-table was littered with doctors’ appliances, 
and at the end near the door the nurse had methodically 
arranged a line of towels and. basins, with a tin can of hot 
water and a bucket swathed in flannel with ice in it. 

The large room, with its glaring upper light, was hot and 
still, and smelled of stale smoke and chloroform. 

At the further end, on an improvised bed of mattresses 
and striped sofa-cushions, a white, rigid figure was lying, 
the eyes fixed on the skylight. 

Monkey Brand knelt down by his wife, and, bending over 
her, kissed, without raising it, one of the pale, clinched 
hands. 

“Cuckoo,’’ he said; and until she heard him speak it 
seemed to Janet that she had never known to what heights 
tenderness can reach. 

His wife turned her eyes, slowly upon bite and looked at 
him. In her eyes, dark with coming death, there was a 
great yearning toward her husband, and behind the yearn- 
ing an anguish unspeakable. Janet shrank before it. The 
fear of death never cut so deep as that. 

A ery, uncouth, terrible, as of one pushed past the last 
outpost of endurance to the extremity of agony, rent the 
quiet room. 

*‘T cannot bear it,’* she wailed. And she, who could not 
raise her hands, to which death had come already, raised 
them once above her head. 

They fell heavily, lifeless, striking her husband’s face. 

“‘T would die for you if I might,’’ said Monkey Brand; and 
he laid his face against the hand that had struck him. 

Cuckoo looked at the bowed, blue-black head, and her wide 
eyes wandered away past it, set in the vacancy of despair. 
They fell on Janet. 

**Who is that?’’ she said suddenly. 

The nurse brought Janet forward. 

«« You remember me, Cuckoo,”’ said Janet gently, her calm 
smile a little tremulous her face white and beautiful as that 
of an angel. 

“Tt is Janet. Thank God!’’ said Cuckoo, and she sud- 
denly burst into -tears. 

They passed quickly. 

‘‘T have no time for tears,’’ said Cuckoo, smiling faintly at 
her husband as he wiped them away with a shaking brown 
hand. ‘‘Janet is come. I must speak to her a little quite 
alone.”” 

‘*You would not send me from you,’’ said Monkey Brand, 
his face twitching. ‘‘You would not be so hard on me, 
Cuckoo.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘I would.”’ 

The pretty, vulgar, dying face, under its crooked fringe, 
was illuminated. A sort of shadow of Cuckoo’s hard little 
domineering manner had come back to her. 


“TI must be alone with Janet for a little bit, quite alone. 
You and the nurse will go outside and wait till Janet comes 
to you. And then’’—she looked at her husband with tender 
love—‘‘you will come back to me and stay with me—to the 
last.”’ 

He still hesitated. 

“Go now, Arthur,’’ she said, ‘‘and take nurse with 
you.”” 

The habit of obedience to her whim, her fancy, her slightest 
wish, was ingrained years deep in him. He got upon his feet, 
signed to the nurse, and left the room with her. 

‘Is the door shut?’ said Cuckoo, 

‘*¥en.”° 

‘*Go and make sure.”’ 

Janet went to the door, and came back. 

“Tt is shut.” 

‘*Kneel down by me. I can’t speak loud.”’ 

Janet knelt down. 

‘*Now listen tome. I’m dying. I’m not going to die this 
minute, because I won’t; but all the same, it’s coming. I 
can’t hold on, There is no time for being surprised or for 
explanation. There’s no time for anything, except for you 
to listen to me, and do something for me quickly. Will you 
do.it?”’ ; 

‘“*Yes,’’ said Janet. 

Cuckoo looked for a moment at the mnocent, fair face above 
her, and a faint color stained her cheek. But she 1emem- 
bered her husband, and summcued her old courage. ‘She 
spoke quickly, with the clearness and precision which had 
made her such an excellent woman of business, so invalua- 
ble on the committees of fashionable charities. 

“Tam a bad woman, Janet. I have concealed it from you, 
and from every one. Arthur—has never guessed it. Don’t 
shudder. Don’t turn away. There’s not time. Keep all 
that for later—when I’m gone. And don’t drive me to 
distraction by thinking this is a dying hallucination. I 
know what I am saying, and I, who have lied so often, am 
driven to speak the truth at last.”’ 

‘Don’t,’’? said Janet. ‘‘If it’s true, don’t say it, but let it 
die with you. Don’t break Mr, Brand’s heart now at the last 
moment.”’ 

Cuckoo’s astute eyes dwelt on Janet’s face. How slow 
she was! What a blunt instrument had Fate vouchsafed to 
her! 

‘“‘T speak to save him,”’ she said. ‘‘‘Don’t interrupt again, 
but listen. It all goes back a long way. I was forced into 
marrying Arthur, I disliked him, for I was in Jove with some- 
oue else—some one, as I see row, not fit to black his boots. 
I was straight when I married Arthur, but—I did not stay 
straight afterward. Arthur is a hard man, but he was good 
and tender to me always, and he trusted me absolutely. I 
deceived him—for years. The child is not Arthur’s. Arty 
is not Arthur’s. I never was really sorry until a year ago, 
when he—the other—left me for some one else. He said he 
had fallen in love with a good woman—a snowflake.’’ Even 
now Cuckoo set her teeth at the remembrance of that speech. 
But she hurried on. ‘*That was the time I fell ill. And 
Arthur nursed me. You don’t know what Arthur is. 1 
never seemed to have noticed before. Other people fail, 
but Arthur never fails, And I seemed to come to myself. 
I could not bear him out of my sight. And ever since I 
have loved him, as I thought people only loved in poetry 
books. I saw he was the only one. And I thought he 
would never know. If he did it would break his heart and 
mine wherever I was.”’ 

Cuckoo waited a moment, and then went on —_ method- 
ical swiftness: 

‘‘But I never burned the—the other one’s letters. I 
always meant to, and I always didn’t. It has been in my 
mind ever since I was ill,to burn them. I never thought 
I should die like this. I put it off. The truth is, I could 
not bear to look at them, and remembered how I’d—but I 
meant to do it. I knew when I came to myself at the foot 
of the stairs that I was dying, but I did not really mind—ex- 
cept for leaving Arthur, for he told me all our flat was burned 
and everything in it, and I only grieved at leaving him. But 
this morning, when the place was cold enough for people to 
go up, Arthur told me—he thought it would please me—that 
my sitting-room and part of the other rooms were still stand- 
ing, with everything in them, and he heard that my picture 
was not even touched. It hangs over the Italian cabinet. 
But when I heard it I thought my heart would break, for 
the letters are in the Italian cabinet, and I knew that some 
day when I am gone, perhaps not for a long time, but some 
day, Arthur would open that cabinet—my business papers 
are in it, too—and find the letters.” 

Cuckoo’s weak, metallic voice weakened yet more. 

‘*And he would see I had deceived him for years, and that 
Arty is not his child. Arthur was so pleased when Arty was 
born.’’ 

There was an awful silence. The ice dripped in the pail. 

**T don’t mind what happens to me,’’ said Cuckoo, ‘‘or what 
hell I go to, if only Arthur might stay loving me when I am 
gone, as he always has—from the very first.’ 

‘‘What do you want me to do?”’ said Janet. 

“TI want you to go up to,the flat without being seen and 
burn those letters. Try and go up by the main staircase. 
They may let you if you bluff them. I could do it; and it 
may not be burned out at the top, as they say. If it really 
is burned out you must go up by the iron staircase. If they 
won’t let you pass, bribe the policeman; you must go up, all 
the same. The letters are in the lowest left-hand drawer of 
the Italian cabinet. The key—oh, my God! The key! where 
is the key?”’ 

Cuckoo’s mind, brought to bay, rose unflinching. 

“The key is on the pearl chain that I wear every day. But 
where is the chain? Let me think. I haditon. I knowI 
had it on. I wear the pearls against my neck, under my 
gown. I was in my dressing-gown. Then I had it on. 


~ Look on the billiard-table.’’ 


Janet looked. 

‘*Look on the mantelpiece. I saw the nurse put some- 
thing down there which she took off me.”’ 

Janet looked. ‘‘There is a miniature of Arty on a 
ribbon.” 

“T had it in my hand when the alarm reached me. Look 
on me. Perhaps I have got it on still.’’ 

Janet unfastened the neck of the dressing-gown, which, 
though lacerated by the nurse’s scissors, still retained the 
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semblance of a garment. After an intermina- 
ble moment she drew out a pearl chain. 

“Thank God!’’ said Cuckoo. ‘‘Don’t raise 
my head. I might die if you did, and I can’t 
die yet. Break the chain, There! now the 
key slips off. Take it, go up and burn the 
letters. There are a good many, but you 
will know them, because they are tied with 
my hair, The lowest left-hand drawer, re- 
member. You will burn them—there are 
more matches on the mantelpiece, behind 
Arthur’s photograph—and wait till they are 
really burned. Will you do this, Janet?’ 

“T will.” 

**And will you promise me that, whatever 
happens, you will never tell any one that you 
have burned anything?’ 

“T promise.” 

‘“You swear it?”’ 

‘I swear it.” 

‘Tet me see, you must have some reason 
for going, in case you are seen. If you are 
asked, say I sent you to see if my picture was 
uninjured, I am a vain woman, Any one 
will believe that. Stick to that if you are 
questioned. And now go, Go atonce. And 
throw away the key when you have locked up 
the cabinet. I shall not be able to be alone 
with you again, Janet. Arthur won’t leave 
me a second time. When you come back, 
stand where I can see you, and if you have 
destroyed everything, pat your hand against 
your forehead. I shall understand. I shall 
not be able to thank you, but I shall thank 
you in my heart, and I shall die in peace. 


Now go, and tell Arthur to come back to. 


me,’’ 

Janet found Monkey Brand in the ante- 
chamber, his ashen, ravaged face turned with 
doglike expectancy toward the billiard-room 
door, waiting for it to open. Without a word, 
he went back to his wife. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


FALSE COINERS 


(SEE DOUBLE PAGE) 


world some men have been rascals and 

as prone to seek underhand advantages 
of their fellowmen as the sparks are prone to 
fly upward; and, among the earliest manifes- 
tations of this disposition, we tind men’s efforts 
to gather where they had not strewn and to 
reap where they had not sown by making 
spurious money and passing it for the genu- 
ine article. The ensnaring allurements of 
promised gain through the flim-flam methods 
which line the devious paths and tunnel-ways 
of fraud and deception have always been too 
strong for the cupidity of such men to with- 
stand, and hence spurious money is just as 
old in the world’s history (barring a space of 
time too inconsiderable to mention) as the 
genuine article is. 

Coin was the first permanent idea of money 
that took abiding root in the commercial mind 
of the world; and it follows, almost as natu- 
rally as the night follows the day, that coun- 
terfeit coin is the oldest species of dishonest 
money known to man—it is found all the way 
back through the traces of history, and that 
in all ages as well as in all climes. 

Raseality requires more ingenuity than 
honest dealing, and this particular class of 
parasites has never “been without clever- 
ness; but there have always been more 
than one way of doing things. It is related 
of Andrew Jackson that he once said, ‘‘A 
man’s a damned fool who cannot spell a 
word more than one way’’; and these clever 
tricksters have found more than one way of 
preying upon the public—they have devised 
many ways of achieving the same desired 
end and have achieved various degrees of 
proficiency and skill in applying these vari- 
ous ways. But the popular idea that prac- 
tice makes perfect in avy and all things is 
equally applicable here. Hence, we fin 
that the modern methods. of counterfeiting 
coin are much more shrewd and scientific- 
ally skilful than the more primitive ones 
were, They have kept pace with the science 
of making real money, for investigation demon- 
strates the fact that the science of counter- 
feiting to-day is as far ahead of the science 
of counterfeiting in the days of the Bible as 
the science of genuine coinage is; but it is 
not even to-day so nearly perfect that its 
most skilled adepts can successfully pass the 
crucial tests which are applied to the prod- 
ucts of their handiwork. 

The results of many of the processes by 
which counterfeiting has been attempted 
have been so crude and bungling that 
any one (though only an occasional handler 
of metallic money) could detect their faults; 
but two of these processes have become so 
well established and so universally known as 
to be aptly called the most popular methods 
used by those who want to put into the chan- 
nels of trade false money, to wit: the process 
of striking them from dies and that of casting 
them in molds. Of these two processes, that 
of striking them from dies is decidedly the 
more dangerous to the general public, since 
the results are much more nearly perfect in 
every essential respect, when compared with 
the genuine coins, and correspondingly more 
difficult of detection. 

While every kind and denomination of our 
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national coin have been counterfeited by the 
one or the other of these two popular meth- 
ods, the dies are generally used mostly in 
counterfeiting gold coins only—the molds 
being used mostly in counterfeiting silver 
coins and those made of nickel and copper. 
This is largely so because dies are more 
cumbersome, bulky, expensive and difficult 
to conceal than molds are, and knaves deem 
it too risky to hazard the desperate chances 
of being ‘‘pinched”’ for such small gains as 
result from the circulation of spurious sil- 
ver, nickel and copper coins. But, while 
the larger denominations of. gold coin only 
are struck from dies by counterfeiters, some 
of these spurious manufactures are almost 
perfect in weight, ring and general appear- 
ance. Indeed, they are sometimes so_per- 
fect that they baffle any detection except 
that of a patent machine made for that pur- 
pose. The general appearance is not only 
deceptive, but it almost defies all other 
agencies of detection; the milling and the 
lettering are perfectly sharp and clear-cut, 
and the real metallic ring is almost as per- 
fectly produced in them as it is in the genu- 
ine products of our mints, 

The weight of the false coiner’s product is, 
however, generally a trifle shy. Now, the 
most distinctive ear-marks of counterfeit 
_coin are inaccuracy of weight, deficiency in 
the sharp-cut clearness of the reeding and 
the absence of the characteristic metallic 
ring of the real stuff; but all of these are 
sometimes so nearly perfect in the spurious 
article as to defy detection by comparison in 
the hands of even a metallic adept; and it 
requires a machine to reveal their spurious 
character. But the degree of perfection to 
which this deception may be carried is more 
dependent upon the character of the metal 
used than anything else besides the skill 
employed in the effort. It is very difficult 
to find a perfect substitute in both weight 
and appearance for the genuine metal which 
enters into the composition of real money; 
and, without the use of some very deceptive 
substitute, the result becomes so manifestly 
a fraud that no one is liable to be deceived 
who knows anything about real money and 
keeps his eyes open. 

Counterfeiters have found one substitute 
for gold which is so dangerously perfect in 
weight, appearance and metallic ring that, 
when the work is skilfully done, the spuri- 
ous coin deceives an ordinary ‘‘expert,’’ if 
he happens to be so situated that he cannot 
apply the assay test and di cover its de- 
ficiency in fineness—its only vulnerable 
point of attack. But there are compara- 
tively few people who are prepared to resort 
to the assay test, and not nearly so many 
who possess the information necessary to 
apply that test. 

Pure gold is 100 per cent (or 24 carats) fine; 
and our gold coin is 90 per cent (or 21.19 
carats) fine. Some spurious coms have from 
40 to 80 per cent of pure gold in them and 
are from 10 to about 18 carats tine. But this, 
as well as all other inherent defects in coun- 
terfeit coin, yields readily to the mint test of 
weight, diameter, thickness and _ fineness. 
There is absolutely no known substitute for 
gold that will enable a spurious coin to stand 
these four tests: the coin made of it is bound 
to be too light or too heavy, too thick or too 
thin, too large or too small, if it otherwise 
stands the assay test, and its spurious char- 
acter becomes manifest. 

False coiners and counterfeiters generally 
cannot long run the gantlet without being 
detected by the agents of the government, 
since there is a perfect machine (which 
nearly all banks use) for detection purposes, 
and the banks co-operate with the agents of 
the government in trying to suppress these 
common enemies of society and mankind. 

One of these patent machines for detecting 
counterfeit coin is infallible: it applies auto- 
matically the three mint tests of weight, size 
and thickness, so that each spurious coin, as 
well as its maker, has a very brief career at 
best. 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 
dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


Our sales are enormous and continually on the in- 
crease; Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne. It is 
the best on the market.—-Adv. 


Of course you can live without telephone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might because telephone 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates for 
Residence Service in Manhattan from $48 a year. New 
York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St.— Adv. 


That lost appetite easily restored by Abbott’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. Take none but the genuine. 
At grocers and druggists.—Adv. 





An Adapted Food 
for infants is a scientifically prepared cow's milk—just 
the right percentage of fats and proteids. For forty-five 
Years Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has been 
the leading infant food of the world. Use it in tea and 
coffee.—Adv. 


Sent Free and Prepaid. 
To prove the t curative qualities of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of Indigestion, or Con- 
stipation, we will send any reader of Collier's Weekly, 








Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap: 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 








ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 
Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Your money refunded after six months’ trial if 
CLAPP’S IDEAL STEEL RANGE 
is not 50 per cent to 100 per cent better 
. than you can buy else- 
where. My superior lo- 
cation on Lake Erie, 
where iron, steel, coal, 
freights and skilled 
labor are the 
cheapest and 
best, enables 
me to furnish a 
Top NoTcH 
Steel Range at 
a clean saving 
of $10 to $20, 
quality consid- 
ered. ~ 











Send for free catalogs of 
all styles and sizes, with or 
without reservoir, for city, 
town, or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 613 Summit St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
(Practical Stove and Range Man) . 
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HE MAIN POINT is this:—If you 
pay more than $2.50 for a good 
Goodyear Welt Shoe, YOU PAY 

TOO MUCH! Ask your retailer for 


Shoes bearing this trade-mark: 


The JAMES MEANS SHOE for men bas been 
known and approved by the public for 24 years. It is the 
first shoe ever put upun the market at a retail price fixed 
by the manufacturer. It is the only widely knowa Good- 
year Welt shoe for men which has ever been re- 
tailed at $2.50. I+ is made in medium weight Lace 
Bals., Box Calf, and Vici Kid, on Metropolitan Last; also 
Vici Kid Bals., on Civitas Last; also Vici Kid Oxfords on 
Metropolitan Last. On all these styles the sizes run from 
5 to 11; widths, 3, 4,5, and 6. Half sizes on all widths. 

Retailers are supplied with these goods directly from 
the factory. Orders are filled on the day of their receipt. 
If your nearest retailer cannot supply you send usa postal 
card giving his name and address as well as your own. 


DEPT. 5, JAMES MEANS COMPANY, BROCKTON, MASS. 


sero 


are the best andcheapest. Light 
brilliant and yet soft. The original 
“one match” generator and the only 
gasoline lamp that can be lighted instantly 
with a match like gas. Better than electri- 
city, cheaperthanoil Fine print read at 45 ft. 


CANTON 


Incandescent Gasoline Lamps 
All kindsand shapes. Chandeliers, Peni- 
ants, Stand, Wali and Arc Lamps . 
Overhead” and “ Under 
merators. 
Canton facandescent Light Co. 
1208 = Fourth Street 
an! 









—— 










































over the wires. 


tick it continually to millions. 
Every Elgin watch has the word ‘Elgin’? 





a day our Gov- 
ernment Observers tick 
the correct tine to. thousands 


engraved on the works. Send for 
free booklet about watches. - 
ELGIN NATIGNAL 
WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Mlinois. 








NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment*of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from Cincinnati. Easily accessible by train. Location un- 
surpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure Guar- 
anteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or d t from busi For terms and full 
information address, 

THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 


” 

“DEARBORN JUNIOR 
TYPEWRITER TABLE 

CABINET 

M Made of golden oak, handsome finish. 
| The cheapest, handiest and most 
serviceable piece of office furniture 
me.) made. Sold on approval for $10, 
7274 charges prepaid east of the Rockies, 
g=3 Use it 30 days; if not satisfactory, 
-——-# return it at our expense, and we will 
— refund your money. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue of the famous Dear- 


: born Cabinets. 
DEARBORN DESK COMPANY - ~~ _ Birmingham, Ala. 


UTICA. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


EDWARD B. FLECK and ROBERT J. HUGHES, Directors, 
ALFRED H. JAY, Secretary. 


















, 

Unsurpassed advantages offered in the following depart- 
ments: Vocal, Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Elocution, 
Physical Culture, Languages, etc. Year courses at special 
rates, Send for Catalogue. Address, Secretary, 
Conservatory of Music, Utica, N. Y. 





who needs it, a trial bottle of this wonderful P 

It quickly relieves, positively cures all and bowel 

troubles. We have th ds of testi ials from those 

who have been relieved, cured, by its = If you have 
w 


} a 











any stomach trouble, or are b 
do not fail to write to the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, 





N. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent free and prepaid.—Adv. 





3 OMNIGRAPH is 


Sbeolutaly correct in the shortest possible 
time at a total cost of four dollars, SRANS- 
= MITTER, Key and Sounder Expert opera- 
"a tor with you all the time Circular free 

‘THE OMNICR.PH MFO. CO. Dept. § 39 Cortiandt 6t., New Yorks 











OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made last year. 
Splendid chances in Post-office service, Ex- 
aminations soon. Hundreds whom we have 
— by mail for their examinations have 

eh appointed, Full particulars free con- 


cerning government positions, salaries paid, 
examinations—when and where held, our 
methods, ete. Write to-day. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTI. 
TUTE, 83-42 Second National Bank Build- 
ing, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








DEAFNESS CURED 


Deafness is incurable till the cause 
is removed. Therefore Ear Drums and other artificiai 
aids never cure. 95 per cent. of all cases of Deafness 
is caused from Catarrh, and as Catarrh cannot exist 
under the use of “Actina,’’ nobody need be Deaf where 
the Actina Pocket Battery is obtainable. Are you seek- 
ing acure? Then investigate ‘“‘Actina.’’ Write today 
for a valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary of 
Disease, Fre 















ec. 
New York & London Eleetrie Ass’n, Dept. 20 D, Kansas City, Mo. 











THE NEW WALL PAPERS 


Made by THE PITTSBURG WALL 
PAPER COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa., 
are the best examples of that art and are 
inexpensive. Book free. 

show you how to make $3 a day 


$3 a ay. absolutely sure; we furnish the 


work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 839, DETROIT, Miek. 










Send us your address and we will 
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COOL BEVERAGES FOR SUMMER DAYS :: By ELIZABETH W. MORRISON 


Summer Zephyr 


NE ALWAYS associates tinkling ice and erystal with 
‘@) warm weather, and there is nothing more appreci- 
ated by a ‘‘wéather-worn’’ and thirsty guest thana 

home brew of some cooling, non-intoxicating beverage. 

Summer drinks should be served from crystal pitchers and 
in thin glasses. One can buy such pretty articles in pressed 
glass nowadays that heavy earthenware receptacles and thick, 
inartistic glasses are out of place avd inexcusable. 

The simplest lemonade tastes better when sipped through 
straws. A box of one hundred straws may be purchased for 
a small sum, and they are well worth the investment. 

Iced tea is a favored beverage for summer tables, but the 
recipe given here is as unlike that usually masquerading 
under this title as black is from white. 

Icep Tea.—Fill thin glasses full of shaved ice, placing a 
thin slice of lemon on top of each and also one teaspoonful 





“‘The well iced liquid in the glass; 
The snowy foam, one glittering mass; 
The golden straws to sip it up; 

Ah! what a glorious summer cup!”’ 

















of powdered sugar. Brew a strong pot of tea and pour into 
the glasses over the ice. There will not be any danger of 
breaking them, as the ice cools the tea immediately, and 
herein lies the secret of the delicious Havor obtained. 

Mint JuLterp.—The original concoction from which this 
drink derives its name was first invented in the South and 
can only be indulged in by those who have become aceli- 
mated, as it is made of rum and brandy undiluted, except- 
ing for a little fine ice. The recipe given here can be par- 
taken of without any serious results. Place one tablespoonful 
each of red raspberry, lemon, orange juices and dry sherry in 
glasses filled with shaved ice; arrange sprigs of mint in each 
one and serve with straws. The amount given is for small 
glasses and should be increased according to the size of 
glasses used. The ice may not dilute this mixture quite 
sufficiently; water can be added. 


Iced Tea 


Roya. Surus.—For one glass use three tablespoonfuls of 
strained red currant juice, two tablespoonfuls of pineapple 
juice, produced by cooking the fruit in sugar and water; fill 
with seltzer water. Add one tablespoonful of sugar; place 
tablespoonful of whipped cream on top. The fruit juices 
and seltzer must be ice cold, otherwise a tablespoonful of 
shaved ice must be placed in each glass, 

SuMMER ZEPHYR.—Cut one and one-half pounds of rhu- 
barb into thin slices, cover with water and add one bay leaf, 
one stick of paper- bark cinnamon; simmer until rhubarb is ten- 
der, then strain; add to the juice one cupful of sugar and sim- 
mer ten minutes; then add one pint of orange juice, the juice 
of three lemons, half cupful of preserved ginger juice; place 
shaved ice in a tall pitcher and add the cooled concoction. In 
each glass place a halved strawberry or cherries, or any sea- 
sonable fruit. 





WOMEN AND THE COST OF LIVING : : BY FLORA MCDONALD THOMPSON 


HILE the meat trust is being belabored the country 

W over for the increased cost of living in the United 

States, it occurs to my little childish mind to point 

out that the mischief to pay for the trouble we are having is 

not so much the trust ogre as it is woman—lovely woman— 
and in particular over-educated woman. 

In the actual experience of life in the United States to-day, 
who are the consumers? Women—women in such vast pro- 
portion as almost, if not quite, to give sex to the office of the 
American consumer. Men, to be sure, are consumers, as 
they utilize all that with which they feed the great engines 
of production; but of all that which directly supplies the 
necessities of luman life itself woman is officially the con 
sumer. 

It has followed logically and inevitably upon the organiza- 
tion of modern industry and the specialization of men’s talent 
that, upon the women of the family, in particular upon the 
wife, devolves the burden of ordering, directing, controlling 
—in a word, of consuming—all that which directly pertains 
to the support of the family. Stress of modern competition, 
together with the habit of modern enterprise, which concen- 
trates a man’s whole mind, heart and very soul upon the one 
thing at which he earns a living—this seldom allows the 
American to do much, if anything, for his family except sup- 
ply the money to pay bills. The manner of life and the ends 
of life are established by the wife and consequently the whole 
cost of living is tixed by her, It is the woman at the head 
of the American family who not only is the determining tac- 
tor of internal domestic economy, but she it is who person- 
ully goes into the markets of the world and buys everything 
the family consumes from a house to a ham, including, as a 
rule, everything her husband wears, except possibly his shoes 
and his hat, concerning which the size of his feet and head 
compel him to assert something individual in a selection, 

Inseparable, then, from the very backbone of our present 
system of economic procedure is the increased responsibility 
of woman as consumer, amounting, in fine, almost to absolute 
reign. Yet, sadly enough for the men who of necessity are 
absorbed in making wherewithal to pay the bills, women not 
only remain ignorant of the importance of this natural, un- 
avoidable economic office of theirs, but, deluded by a false 
notion of independence for the sex, they give next to no 
attention to the duties of this office and, in the name of 
liberty and the ‘‘higher’’ life, busy themselves with almost 
anything dore profitably by men. 

I have said that over-education of women is a prime cause 
of the present increased cost of living. Erroneous education 
were a better term, perhaps, if indeed the word education is at 
all properly applicable to what modern school and college sys- 


tems are doing tohumanity. Certain it is, however, the popu- 


lar theory of education for women, which assumes to provide 
for the independence of the sex, training women to be competi- 


ors of men in business and in life generally—this theory in- 


evitably so submerges the actual necessary relation of woman 
to the family that, by it, inattention to home interests and to 
domestic duties becomes established in the general mind as a 
sort of virtue. The gadding woman, if she be only gadding 
under the auspices of some club movement, some collegiate 
alumnez reform enterprise, some civic centre scheme for the 
uplifting of humanity in the abstract, forsooth her gadding 
is not only to be tolerated but encouraged, gloritied, without 
reference to what goes on in consequence in her solitary, 
overlooked, individual home. 

Thus does it result that the gadabout, who in the old order 
of things was known for what she is and reproached by rea- 
son of the inevitable loss to home and family interests follow- 
ing upon the persistent absence of the wife and mother, is 
now heralded as a splendid sign of a new era of humanity, 
and insensibly the economy of the family institution has come 
to make permanent provision for the devotion of women to 
other, *thigher’’ things than their own domestic duties. From 
so ordering home life and household conditions that mother 
and the daughters may be free to study, serve on public 
boards, earn money downtown, we have come to expect that 
no American woman shall do any part of her own housework 
or have her daughters do it, nor shall she take care of her 
own children, if by accident she have any. And more and 
more we live tenement-house fashion, which we call apart- 
ment-house living, or we board, because family privacy which 
individual homes supply is too great a tax upon women given 
over to publie pursuits, 

What the expense of all this is may be measured with 
something like mathematical accuracy in the instance where 
the wife is devoted to money-making. Statistics show that 
the cost of living of the family where the wife is a wage- 
earner equals always the sum of the wages of both husband 
and wife. Incidental to this, statisties also show that where 
the wife earns wages, the husband earns less than the average 
man of the same class. This principle is found still to hold 
good in instances where higher education permits the wife 
successfully to engage in a profession. Thus does it appear 
that the achievement of woman in so-called ‘‘gainful’’ pur- 
suits, in effect represents the amount of increase in the cost 
of living resulting from the withdrawal of the woman’s atten- 
tion from her individual domestic pursuits. While it may be 
urged that comparatively few women aim at economic inde- 
pendence, it is nevertheless true that the prevalent system 
of education which provides for the success of this aim ex- 
tends its consequences one way and another to embrace the 
experience of women in general, so making the resultant 
economic disturbance a permanent condition of cost of living 
as a whole. 

I am able to speak with precision on the subject of women’s 
relation to the cost of living, having by personal investigation 
learned the truth about it. First, by ten years’ devotion to a 
profession ut which I earned a fair amount of money, I demon- 


strated to what extent and in what manner the cost of living 
is increased as the woman of the family follows a pursuit out- 
side the home. Then I withdrew from my profession, and by 
devotion to exclusive domestic concerns I have since demon- 
strated something of what economy is realized by the proper 
discharge of the duties of the consumer. Being utterly igno- 
rant of all the arts and crafts by which a woman may engage 
in domestic production incidental to the performance of her 
duty as a consumer, I have been compelled by circumstances 
to prove what the office of consumer in itself is worth, meas- 
ured by its bearing upon the cost of living. 

The exercise of this office is in effect simply to pay strict 
attention to the personal problem of living which one’s own 
circumstances present to every individual. Its success de- 
mands average intelligence, but primarily depends on the 
requisite IT have named—simple, strict attention to the per- 
sonal problem of living which one’s own circumstances pre- 
sent to every individual. By this alone I have been able, in 
the space of several months, to accomplish a saving in servant 
hire of fifty per cent, I have reduced the cost of my table sixty 
per cent, and I have effected a saving of one hundred per cent 
on household supplies, such as clothing, bed and table linen, 
etc.—all this, too, with no appreciable difference in the degree 
of comfort extracted from our living, other than that as a 
family we are far happier, not to speak of some of our credi- 
tors as beginning to enjoy the same blessing. Bear in mind 
that I am no prodigy of cooking-school reform; I ean work no 
iniracles with shin-bones, nor am I master of the ladies’ maga- 
zine art that effects marvels in chintz and raises children on 
ten-cent packages of health food and fresh air. I am, rather, 
a sorry, half-the-time sick, retired ‘‘lady journalist,’’ utterly 
poverty-stricken in all that wisdom and skill which made my 
old-fashioned mother and grandmother great women in their 
sphere. Yet, by simple, strict attention to my own domestic 
concerns, with no more aptitude for the task than a mere man 
might possess, I have reduced the cost of living for my family, 
on the whole, about seventy per cent as compared with what 
our living cost when I busied myself at money-making. 

In connection with this, it might prove interesting and in- 
structive to relate how, in the proper exercise of the office of 
consumer, I have done things to the beef trust and to food 
adulteration with my own little hatchet; how I have made 
for the increase of the wealth of the nation, increasing the 
efficiency of labor—these ‘‘other’’ stories and more I might 
tell, but I am talking now about the relation of women to 
the cost of living. Concerning this, in fine, I have to say 
that the problem of the cost of living is a woman’s problem, 
to solve which we have not to depend upon cooking schools, 
government food investigations, ete., though all these things 
somewhat aid us. But we have to do as in a small way I per- 
sonally have begun to do—take up the burden of the con- 
sumer; we have, to the exclusion of every conflicting in- 
terest, to mind the business of our own individual homes 
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The Pen that INKS the POINT 


PARKER 
“Lucky Curve” 


Fountain Pen 


A Pen that has the 0. K. running all the way through. 
2 9,000 DEALERS SELL THEM 
“LUCKY et ont tosremember. KEPT IN 





oars FREE ONE . We have a Fa 4 
ing for as fg as name of a dealer 
q owe who them. Both await your request, 


THE PARKER PEN CO., 70 Mill St., Janesville, Wis, 














What Man’s Affections 
are not best expressed in 


WHITMAN’S 


Confections 


For sale everywhere. 
WHITMAN'S 
Instantaneous 

Chocolate. 


boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 








Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 








CHEW 


BEEMAN'S 


THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
GUI 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


All_Others are Imitations 

















PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


has avoided many a case of appendicitis, because ap- 
pendicitis is generally brought on by constipation and 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC cures consti “a It acts 
on the Liver and no reaction follows use. Many 
medicines leave effects that are worse oa the original 
malady, but PARKER’S GINGER TONIC is sure, speedy 
and safe. 50 cts. and $1.00 at all Druggists. 


The [DEAL Sun Cooker 


“4 With Doors. Cooks a whole meal over 1 Fisted 
on gasoline, oil, gas, or common coo 


i Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 









Mend for 
e. Agents wanted. 
CO., Box 86 Toledo, 0. 


Caanin, 


keeper's Friend. Agents’ 


Masato catal 





CHICAGO-KENT COLLEGE of LAW 
Department Lake Forest ere 
Three cone course, leading to degree of LL.B. Large 
Faculty. Prepares for admission to Bar in all States. 
Extension eee course. Individual instruction. 
Write Secreta: 
Elmer E. Barrett, LL.B., 1009 Title & Trust Bldg., Chicago 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
The most valuable im the 


GINSEN world ; easily grown throughout 


the U. S. and Canada. Room in your garden ps grow 
——" Fi! dollars — Roots and seeds for sale. 


for postage ont. ane we t our booklet ney a ee about 


Gan, Joplin, Mo.¢ 
ood 








$25,000 made from one-half acre. 


to try it. 


COLLIER’S 


A MULTI-MILLIONAIRE’S 
RANCH 


tensive, is owned by Frank Rocke- 
feller, the multi-millionaire, writes our Kan- 
sas correspondent. This ranch covers an 
area of 14,000 acres and is located in Kiowa 
County, batter known as the short-grass 
country of Kansas. The ranch lies along 
the valley of Soldier Creek and is traversed 
by the Santa Fe Railway. It is indeed a 
most picturesque property and has been con- 
verted into a magnificent country estate. The 
Rockefellers spend much of their summers on 
this property, and Mr. Rockefeller himself 
says he intends in the near future to make 
it his principal place of residence. 

The ranch-house consists of several large 
steel and stone barns, a house for the work- 
hands and a magnificent country house for 
the Rockefeller family. All these homes lie 
in the valley. Soldier Creek flows placidly 
through this valley, traversing the barnyards 
and pasture lots near headquarters. 

Kach department is conducted by an expert 
in his line. The fine-blooded Hereford and 
Shorthorn cattle are attended to by an En- 
glishman formerly in the employ of the late 
Queen Victoria. The tine-bred horses are 
in charge of an expert in horse training and 
breeding, while the other stock is looked 
after by men who are adepts in their lines. 
There are also any number of fine hogs and 
sheep. In the- park, far up Soldier Creek, 
are four elk, several buck deer, three buffalo, 
two or three monkeys and a score of parrots 
from South Africa. In his barnyard at head- 
quarters are several buffalo cows; being bred 
on the ranch. These are valued at fancy 
‘prices. Mr. Rockefeller has several milch 
cows worth from $1,000 to $1,500 each. 
He has a Hereford bull worth $10,000. He 
also owns Haroldmont, a trotting stallion 
valued at $20,000. There are 375 blooded 
horses and 350 head of blooded cattle on 
the ranch, besides thousands of range cattle, 
which are raised principally to make use of 
the thousands of acres of pasture and alfalfa 
land. Sufficient grain is produced on the 
ranch to feed all of the stock. He is now 
directing his attention toward irrigating the 
ranch, making every part of it good enough 
to produce alfalfa. 

The barns are kept as clean as the ranch- 
house itself. In winter they are kept heated, 
as the wind sweeping over the plains makes 
it very cold. The ranch-house where Mr. 
Rockefeller and family spend their time is a 
model of Southern architecture and is said to 
have cost. $50,000. 

One of the features of amusement on the 


which all the cowboys of the range country 
are entertained. 





FOOD 


OUT OF SORTS. 


Pleasant Way to Drive Away the Blues. 





A food that will bring back health and rosy 
cheeks to the sick as well as please the palate 
of the healthy is a pretty good food to know 
about. A lady in Minneapolis says, ‘‘I am 
such an enthusiast upon the subject of Grape- 
Nuts that I want to state a few instances of its 
value that have come under my personal ex- 
perience. 

I was taken ill with a serious. stomach 
trouble, so ill that the slightest movement 
caused me pain and could take nothing into 
my stomach or retain even medicine or water. 
I had been two days without nourishment 
when my husband suggested trying Grape- 
Nuts. 

The nurse prepared some with warm water, 
sugar and cream and I took it hesitatingly at 
first until I found it caused me no pain and 
for ten days I took no other nourishment. 
The doctor was surprised at my improvement 
and did not resent my attributing tne speedy 
cure to the'virtues of Grape-Nuts. He said 
he had a case on record of a teething baby 
who grew rosy and fat on the same diet. 

Grape-Nuts are so dainty and delicious that 
it appeals to the whole household and when 
either husband or I feel generally ‘out of 
sorts’ we try confining ourselves exclusively 
to the food for a day or two with the hap- 
piest results. 

For a year [ have had for a neighbor a deli- 

cate girl—an epileptic—when I first knew her 
she was a mere shadow weighing 70 lbs. and 
subject to fearful attacks having as many as 
12 and 16 convulsions in a day. At such 
times she took no nourishment whatever. 
She had never tried Grape-Nuts and as any 
food seemed to increase her trouble at such 
times it was with difficulty I persuaded her 
But I told her of my experience 
and induced her to try a few spoonfuls. 
The taste delighted her and ever since she 
has made it her chief article of diet. The 
result has been wonderful; her improvement 
is the subject of remark with all who know 
her. The attacks are less frequent and vio- 
lent and she has gained 20 lbs. since last 
November and her family attribute her im- 
provement solely to Grape-Nuts.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


HE FINEST ranch property in the 
Southwest, though not the most ex- | 


Rockefeller estate is the big barn dances at |* 
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Milk Biscuit 


For a Cool Diet 
on Hot Days 


Nourishing, sustaining, satisfying. 
5 cents. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Uneeda 


Milk Biscuit 
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What a 
Great Artist 
Says of 

the 


IMPLEX 


IANO 
LAYER 


The Brunswick, Boston, March 12, 1902. 
Theodore P. Brown, Esq. 


Dear Sir: — One point appeals to me most strongly 
in the capacity of your Simplex Piano Player over all 
others. I mean the strong accents as coupled with im- 

diate pi: , producing a dramatic effect for the 
study oft roles whicht have found i in no other player. 


pr lebles 


TRACE 
MARK 











THE ACME OF PERFECTION IN PIANO PLAYERS 


Requires the smallest amount of work — Unequaled expression 
obtained — Perfect harmony between operator and instrument 
— The simplest and most finished in mechanical construction. 


phon ono anes in all principal cities: 
LAYER THEODORE P. BROWN, Man 15May St. Worcester, Mas. 


May be bought on instalments. 
SEND FoR CATALOG. 





Agencies 












Gutta-percha. 
won’t chip—accurate. 
paid in box upon receipt of $1.00 — or 
from your dealer. 
on old balls sent to us. 
famous Rubber Goods mailed free for asking. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 


From 
“Drive to Put” 
use a ball that will get there 
ahead of the other kind made 
of poor material. Use the 


Y Mascot Golf Ball 


well tried and popular. Made of pure 
Well painted—resilient— 
Three sent post- 


We allow liberal credit 
Catalog Davidson 


19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








































week and upwards. 
on first payment. 
designs and makes. 
explains our plan. 
i, address 





426 State St. Dept. G 66 





a nes 


Sold on easy payments; $1.00a 
Goods delivered 
All sizes, styles, 
Catalogue FREE 
For particulars 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wy 


tory prices. 




















Trusses, Supporters, Elastic Goods 


Sold from maker 
to wearer at fac- 
Write 
for illustrated cat- 
alogue. It is FREE. 


Hottinger Truss Co., 465-472 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
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Illustrated Booklet 
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FOR SALE 
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Detachable Leaf Ledger 


Because it gives the constant mastery of the 
accounts with half the labor and expense of 
any other system of bookkeeping. 


Because time is a valuable asset in business, 
and the ‘ Arganpese”’ Detachable Leaf 
Ledger doubles the value of time. 


Catalogue giving details, with samples of 

the famous Backus Bond-Hinge Sheets, 

mailed on request. 

The RICHMOND & BACKUS CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


\ N. Y. Office, New York Ins. Building, Broadway } 


For Invalids and Cripples 
COMFORT ON WHEELS 
is attained in its perfection 
through the use of 
FAY 
TRICYCLES 
and 
INVALID 
CHAIRS 


Their fine points are ease, grace and freedom of motion, perfect 
contro! and easy operation, unrestricted scope of movement. 
They are easy of adjustment and beauties in appearance. We 
build them to order to fit exactly the special requirements of each 
Write us for fuil particulars, 





















user 
“They ave the biggest things of the age for cripples.” —J. J. Las- 
siter, New Bern, N.C. 


Fay Tricycle & Invalid Chair Co., Elyria, Ohio 














THE ‘‘BEST’’ LIGHT 


isa portable 100 candle power light. 
costing only 2cts per week. Makes an 
burnsitsown gas. Brighter than elec- 
tricity or acetyline, and cheaper than 
kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease. No Odor. 
Over 100styles. Lighted instantly with 
amatch. Every lamp warranted. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


7-35 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 
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was made in one year by a Missouri man. Demand is 
Wild supply nearly exhausted. Hardy 
everywhere in United States. Can be grown in small 
yardens as well as on farms. Most profitable crop known. 
Complete booklet about this wonderful GINSENG, 10 

Circulars free. Address, 

CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
JOPLIN, MO. 
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NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to In- 
vent for Profit. Contains cute of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to 
Inventors. O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 8306 St.,Wash., D. C. 








best by Test—77 YEARS 
LARGEST Nursery. 


Fruit Book free. ‘We 
J Want MORE SALESMEN PAY weekiy 
Louisiana, Dans 


STARK BROS, Mo.; ville, N. Y.; Ete 
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a purely business matter, and had 
drifted quite naturally, as it seemed, 


| from another 
| an inhabitant of Mars, 


| added 


weight. 
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— ba CLEVER 


correspondeuce had begun on 


|} into a friendly interchange of letters. 


Rutledge had been attracted, from the first, 


| by her free, gracious style, her fine, distinc- 


tive handwriting and her -clear, free signa- 
ture, Marian Van Zile;. while the faet that 


| Rutledge had been represented to her, on 
| trustworthy authority, as a man of good _re- 


port, gave Miss Van Zile a feeling of security 


}in making and continuing his epistolary ac- 


quaintance. She insisted on keeping it 
merely epistolary, even after they- had been 
correspondents for nearly three years. Her 
ideas on. the subject may be guthered from 
the subjoined extracts from her side of the 
correspondence : 


‘*Yes’’ (her communications often began 


|abruptly), ‘I do like your letters, but that 
| is no assurance that I might so well like 


your Henry Rutledge self. And, for my 
own part, I am not vain enough to be cer- 


| tain that the charm of my letters, such as it 
| is, would be eclipsed by the charm of Marian 


Van Zile in person. In our pen-and-ink rela- 
tion, we have surety of a pleasant interest in 
each other. There is alwars a risk, in the 
changing of established conditions, and the 
result is often to undo rather than to aug- 
ment,”’ 


‘But if I prize your letters greatly for the 
reason that we have not met, how then? You 
see, I am now kept guessing at so many things 
that a single glance 
would make plain to 
me; and, can’t you un- 
derstand that this sense 
of mystery is very at- 
tractive—to a woman’? 
You might be a being 
world— 


for instance—manifest- 
ing, in these written 
communications, tlie 
desire of earthly sym- 
pathy and recognition, 
for aught I know of 
you, in the directly 
human sense! To see your photograph, even, 
would be a disillusionment. If you persist 
in sending one, I hereby declare that I will 
never write to you again—which would go far 
to destroying: your tireless hope of the ulti- 
mate meeting.”’ 

‘Indeed, my unseen friend, you are mis- 
taken in your calculation of distances! Phila- 
delphia is a ‘far, far cry’ from New York— 
you would know how far if you ever lived in 
Philadelphia. But—yes, I surely do come to 
your wicked and wonderful city, now and 
then—only, that ‘now and then’ will never 
take a definite date, for the information of 
any persistent and inquisitive H. R. And 
the journey to Philadelphia would be to him 
a pilgrimage without a Mecca, if he should 
make the quest in search of M. V. Z.”’ 

‘IT am newly occupied these days (as I 
think I told you) in the effort to sell my 
house, and am being interviewed, and buffeted 
about among agents and real estate men, and 
getting some odd experiences! Human nat- 
ure, once it goes into business, Joses much of 
its humanity! However, I think I am in clear 
sailing at last, having found an old friend of 
my father’s in Mr. Justus Hood of Hood & 
Varnum (Sale and Exchange Co.), who has 
taken the matter in his own efficient hands; 
and a pruspective buyer called to-day—quite 
a different type from the ‘all and sundry’ who 
have. questioned, cross-examined and brow- 
beaten poor unaccustomed me. He is my 
neighbor, by the way, Dr. Hugh Morrison 
(I have long had a bowing acquaintance with 
his mother and sisters). He seems alert and 
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intelligent, and, as a consequence, inclined to 
buy. If this should result favorably, I can 
take my long-dreamed-of trip to Europe, and 
stay a year or two in London, with my cousins 
living there. My crossing the Atlantic need 
not convey’ any meaning of gvod-by to you. 
We can meet in letters just the same, and 
herein I trust. you perceive the advantage of 
the impersonal friendship. However, the all- 
powerful ‘if? is still barring my gateway. I 
have no clear outlook as yet—ouly Tope 
peeping through loopholes. ”’ 


Rutledge had just finished reading this last 
paragraph of her last letter with a sudden 
tightening of the brow. He looked into the 
mirror, and pulled his mustache. 

‘*By Jove! I've hit on something! I°ll take 
the 10.30 train to Philadelphia to-morrow 
morning. J’ll be a prospective purchaser, 
and continue to be one, until I get an op- 
portunity to see and talk with her. Then 1 
will manage to impress her so with my per- 
sonality that she will write something about 
me in her next letter. She often mentions 
people that impress her. I don’t think I 
need fear to hear her opinion of me, once we 
have pet and talked. I'll risk it, anyhow. A 
wngieat scheme!”’ 


Rutledge stayed three days in Philadel- 
phia, and had three long interviews with 
Miss Van Zile. He found her clever, calm 
and charming, of a temperament opposite to 
his own—therefore its counterpart, he argued 
—his being nervous, emotional and abrupt iv 
“its changes of mood. 

On the third day he 
left Philadelphia for 
New York on a flying 
visit, to find out if and 
what she had written 
to him meanwhile. A 
letter. in the familiar 
handwriting lay on 
his desk, among many 
others less signifi- 
cant, 

He opened it eagerly. 
It made fluent com- 


ments on friendship, 
springtime and the 
Browning love-letters. It also mentioned 
that Dr. Morrison continued to be earnest 


in his commendation of Miss Van Zile’s 
pretty home as a residence suitable to his 


needs. ‘‘But another party,’’ she wrote, 
“thas been negotiating, and is evidently 
much pleased with the property —a Mr. 


Goodman’”’ (Rutledge had presented her with 
a card on which he had written ‘‘A. Good- 
man,”’ feeling justified in calling himself by 
this name, and she had ‘‘Mr. Goodmanned’”’ 
him to his heart’s content, and in the sweet- 
est voice in the world), ‘ta New York man, I 
believe—such a brisk, fussy, conceited little 
personage, who comes unnecessarily often 
and, strange to say, does not make his in- 
tention of buying as apparent as his wish to 
be admired and appreciated! It is really 
amusing. When he is not making killing 
eyes at me, he is glancing at himself in the 
mirrors with an expression of warm approval. 
A queer type of business man! In fact, his 
visits would seem to be made mostly for the 


‘purpose of giving me his opinions on music, 


literature and political events, and I have 
borne the infliction with meek politness. If 
he should call again (which Fate forbid!) I 
need not see him, as we are to make final 
arrangements, 1 understand, with Dr. Morri- 
son to-night.”’ 


Miss Van Zile often wondered why Henry 
Rutledge had dropped his end of their cor 
respondence, without a word of explanation. 
However, as she did not sell her house, nor 
go to London, but married Mr. Justus Hood 
instead, his defection did not matter much. 





STUFFED MUSHROOMS—A SUMMER DISH 


Procure eight or ten good-sized fresh mushrooms 
of an even size, cut off the stems carefully, remove 
the gills, peel neatly, drop them as svon as pee'ed 
in a bow! of cold water, to which one gill of lemon 
juice has been - 


portions, two and a half ounces of butter, stir- 
ring continually with a potato masher. When 
this is well mixed, add slowly the whites of two 
eggs and mix well. Season with half a tea- 

spoonful of salt, 





Chop the 
mushroom stems 
fine and place a 
saucepan with a 


small fine- 
chopped white 
onion and one 


tablespoonful of 
butter over the 
fire: cook 2 min- 


utes; add _ the 
chopped mush- 
rooms, coo 


slowly five min- 
utes, season with 
one quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt, 








a little nutmeg 
and cayenne 
pepper: place it 
for one hour on 
ice, then add 
half a pint of 
whipped cream. 
Put ‘the force- 
meat into a pas- 
try-bag with a 
faney tube in 
the end, and fill 
.the mushrooms 
with it. Set the 
mushrooms in a 
buttered 








a little pepper 
and fine chopped 
parsley; remove. 
and when cold divide this mixture among the 
well drained mushrooms. Chop fine the breast 
of a chicken and rub it through @ sieve, then 
weigh it: there should be four ounces, good 
Put the meat in a bowl, add, in small 


Stuffed Mushrooms 


the oven with 
good bottom 
. heat, cover the 
top with buttered paper (but in a way that the 
paper will not touch the force-meat) and bake till 
the force-meat is firm to the touch. Dress on a 
hominy foundation; garnish with truffles and 
serve with cream sauce. 
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A beautiful child must necessarily a, 
beautiful hair. An early start and the use of . 


Seven Sutherland Sisters 
HAIR SCALP 
GROWER CLEANER 


Insures luxuriant hair. They contain noth- 


ing but what is good for hair and scalp. 
Ask your dealer about ut. 











OIL — SMELTER— MINES 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OLL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 


Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free on application, 











FOCUS HERE! "ives? 
PRINT TUBES 
12 in box, 50c. postpaid; full directions. For regu- 
lar pictures from negatives or from leaves, patterns, 
laces, designs on paper or cloth, postals, menus, 
birthday or X-mas cards. Nothing 
but Water Required. Box makes 
what you’d pay $4.50 for of ready 
prepared paper of richer blue, clearer whites and 
quicker printing paper or cloth than you ever used 
before. 
EDWARD W. NEWCOMB, Photo Expert 
Booklet Free. 238 Bible House, N. Y. City. 


























Save Your Papers 


CoLvier’s WEEKLY BINDER 


Fitted with patent clasps. Will hold 
fifty-two numbers of the paper. 


Price $1.25. Address Cottier’s WEEKLY, 
416 West 13TH Street, New York City 
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HE ENTRANCE, during the past ten 
| years, of women into fields before 
given over entirely to men has been 
one of the most convincing proofs of woman’s 
ability to perform any task to which she sets 
her shoulder. Men in high positions seem to 
have realized the fact that women working in 
women’s lines are more successful than men 
in the same positions, and the large corpora- 
tions that owe their success to their ability to 
take events at the flood are placing women in 
positions of responsibility and trust, and in 
nearly every case the experiment has proved 
that their judgment was good. 

The growing importance of women, the 
value of their patronage and the necessity 
for catering to it are exemplified more forci- 
bly, perhaps, in the banking business than 
in any other. Every bank of any importance 
in New York has its Ladies’ Department: 
The old story, which afforded such gist to 
the ‘‘Funny Page,’’ of the. woman who wrote 
out checks while there was a blank one in the 
book, irrespective of whether she had any 
money in the bank left to meet them, is a 
thing of the past. 

The Ladies’ Department of one of our lead- 
ing banks, which is a model in its line, has a 
woman in charge. Oue of the security and 
trust companies of Rochester has gone one 
step further: the Ladies’ Department is not 
only in charge of a woman, but she is the 
custodian of the safe-deposit vaults, Her 
position is recognized officially, and her name 
appears on the letter-heads of the bank’s note- 
paper as one of the officers of the institution. 

One of the oldest and most conservative of 
the life insurance companies, having overcome 
the prejudice which has existed for so many 
years against insuring women’s lives, has 
opened a special department for women, 
iu charge of women. The last large corpora- 
tion which remains to open its doors to women 
is that of the railroads, and yet this is one of 
the best openings which has so far presented 
itself for woman’s tact and ability to find a 
field to work in. Of course, ten years ago 

. @ woman would have been a figurehead in 
a railroad office, but to-day she is a neces- 
sity. 

This is the age of organization, and to 
women cannot be given a second place in the 


rapid strides taken in this direction. 
the national organizations, you will find some 
of them meeting every week; add to these the 
State bodies, and you can safely compute a 
meeting by some one of them three hundred 
days out of the three hundred and sixty-five 


Among 


of the year. The recent federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs at Los Angeles is a striking illus- 
tration of the great need there is for women 
in the transportation offices of the different 
railroads. A woman can keep track of the 
several organizations, of their dates of meet- 
ing, the places chosen for holding the large 
conventions, which are growing more fre- 
quent every year, and can put herself in 
touch with the women much better than any 
man. ; 

The idea of travelling alone is a new one to 
women. They have been reared in the belief 
that it would be unconventional for a woman 
to take a long railroad journey unaccompanied 
by amale escort. Their ignorance of the rules 
of travel naturally makes them timid, they be- 
come dazed, and under these conditions would 
instinctively turn with more confidence for all 
information as to tickets, time-tables and the 
small details of railroad travel were the in- 
formant one of their own sex. A woman would 
be more explicit than a man; she might be- 
come impatient, and wish the other woman to 
Jericho, but, being in the position for the pur- 
pose of answering questions and arranging de- 
tails, she could give her mind to these minor 
matters with less interference to other business 
affairs than a man, whose duties are more ex- 
acting. 

The women are becoming more and more 
loyal to each other. The bank which started 
the first Ladies’ Department carries the larg- 
est number of women’s accounts to-day. The 
women flocked there because there was pri- 
vacy and the assistance of a woman in hand- 
ing them the necessary blanks, answering the 
necessary questions, and also because they 
felt freer to talk with one of their own sex. 
A woman in the transportation office of any 
large railroad company would fill the same 
need, The time will come when some rail- 
road will waken to the importance of cater- 
ing to the women travellers of the day, and 
follow the example set by the banks and in- 
surance companies, 
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of other facts which make our book worth 1ts weightin gold 
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them are hardly missed from the most modest salary or income. 
Buying a Diamond is not an extravagance—it is an investment in 
the most valuable, stable, and quickest cash-producing luxury in the 
world, The highest European authorities assure us that Diamond values will increase at least twenty percent within a 
They will pay better than savings banks, bonds, mortgages, life insurance or real estate. 
provides an ideal method for saving money, for you can make your payments just as you would put aside a little of your 


Diamonds—you also get the daily dividend of pleasure and prestige which comes to every Diamond wearer. 


We send Diamonds direct to your home or place of business for your inspection. 
neither do you pay one penny until you have fully examined the article sent and are entirely satisfied with it. We pay 


¢ We are one of the largest and oldest houses inthe United States (Est. 1858) and do by far the largest Diamond Credit 
business in the world. You can satisfy yourself of our responsibility by inquiring of your local banker. He will refer to 
his Dun’s or Bradstreet’s book of commercial ratings and tell you that no house stands higher in credit, reliability or 


qe Our prices are from ten to twenty percent lower than you will be asked for spot cash by the ordinary retail jeweler— 
his is possible from the fact that we are direct importers and sell a thousand Diamonds where the retail 


We want to send you our new booklet which explains all. 
the largest houses in one of the largest cities of tie world; 
for the full amount originally paid; how you can wear a fifty-dollar Diamond at a cost of less than ten cents per week; 
how we can give the strongest written guarantee with every Diamond, that a responsible house ever issued, and hundreds 


prompt mailing of a copy from the first edition, and address Dept. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., DIAMOND IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
92, 94, 96 and 98 STATE STREET. Opposite MARSHALL FIELD & CO., 
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‘Diamonds 
ON CREDIT 


£ OPEN hundreds of Confidential Charge 

Accounts every business dey, for Dia- 

mond rings, pins, brooches, studs, lock- 

ets, cuff links, earrings, ete., and high 

grade Watches. At least three-fourths of these 

accounts are with persons who had consider- 

ed Genuine Diamonds a luxury beyond their 

reach until they read our new booklet “HOW 

EASILY YOU CAN WEAR AND OWN A Dia- 

MOND.” It answers every question, and shows 

every honest person who proposes to act in good 
faith, how he or she may select a Diamond or 
Watch from our half-million doliar stock, have it de- 
livered at once and pay for itip a series of such easy 
monthly payments that the small amounts required to meet 


Our Liberal Credit System 


interest returns from the constantly increasing value of 
You do not obligate yourgelf to buy, 


y way. 
thout question. 


It shows you how you can establish a credit with one of 
how you can buy a Diamond and exchange it years after 


to any intending purchaser. Write today to insure the 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





Folding Tourist Glass 


This glass is a unique 
French invention: a 
marvel of utility, con- 
m venience and compact- 
ability; it 1s not only 
8 glass for tourists but 
it is the glass for the 
everyday man or wo- 
man. I[t is made with 
a tolding trame, when 
folded fits into a flat 
m case 3x4 inches. A 
gentleman can ag’ 
these glasses in his 
pocket every day in 
the year without the 
slightest inconveni- 
ence. The power is as 
~ great as can be used 
with best results at the theatre and strong feat to be of material use 
to the Tourist, the Yaechtsman, the Sportsman or the Farmer about 
his fields; it is very desirable for race tracks. When folded the 
objective lenses can be used for a reading or magnifying glass. The 
frame is oxidize finish, and when opened, a part of it forms a handle 
for holding the glasses, 
Folding Tourists and Opera 
Glasses are a comparatively 
new thing and have pre- 
viously been sold for $4.50 
and $5.00, By con- 
tracting for the entire 
quantity made tor the 
American trade, we 
get the Glasses at a 
price which enabies 
us to sell them tor 
$1.50. We are 
strictly headquarters Never before sold 
tor these glasses and 50 
are selling an extel- less than $4.5 
lent article tor the lowest possible price. 
post office or express money order. 


Kirtland Bros. & Co., 296 Broadway, New York, Dept. C. W. 


























$1.50. 


Remit by registered letter, 








the Shakespearian Reader, across the 

stage and into the first entrance. 
While the overture was going on a placable 
gentleman, an Old Stager, stood by to entertain 
her. Over their heads was a frame of photo- 
graphs, a likeness of John McCullough con- 
spicuously dividing the centre with a likeness 

of Laurencé Barrett. 

“‘And you’ve really played with such men 
as those!’”’ sighed the Shakespearian Reader. 

‘‘With both,those very men. For a coin- 
cidence I first saw those two together. But 
that night I was in the audience.’ 

‘It must have been a memorable night!’’ 

‘*Well, yes, you might call it that. It was 
a long time ago. 

‘Tell me about it,”’ 
was sentimental. 

“Well,’’ said the Old Stager, ‘‘they were 
playing ‘Richard III.’ that night, and, as 
McCullough was only doing Richmond, he 
was on the door.’ 

‘*He was what?” 

“On the door—to watch the ticket box, 
you know. You see, it was their own ven- 
ture and they weren *t so very exalted then. 
Everybody in town knew McCullough, though; 
there was a little bar to one side of the en- 
trance, I remember, and whenever a friend 
came in or out, or a fellow who wanted to be 
seen with a star, McCullough would amble 
across and have a drink.”’ 

The Shakespearian Reader rustled protest- 
ingly. 

“T think myself it would have been better 
if Barrett had had them. Mr. Barrett was an 
exceedingly conscientious man, and the con- 
ditions under which he was appearing that 
night were very depressing to him, The 
stage was so small that you could scarcely 
walk about without turning rourd, and the 
borders (they’re the little canvas pieces of 
sky that hang over an outdoor set) were so 
close above the stage that whenever he held 
lus head up it came in contact with them— 
and Barrett wasn’t a tall man, either, And 
whether or not it was because the whple town 

cane 


T* INGENUE had smuggled her friend, 


said the Reader, who 
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was in front, they hadn’t been able to get any 
supers—only one. He was a little, bedrag- 
gled, knock-kneed fellow, and he came on for 
Richard’s court, and for Richard’s army and 
for the citizens of London. Melancholy, 
wasn’t it? 

**And you never knew McCullough, so you 
don’t know how funny it was to him. Every 
time he went across the lobby with a friend, 
and came back to find Barrett confronted by 
that single super, or pushing a cloud about 
with the plume on his helmet and trying 
to look unconscious and heroic, McCullough 
thought it funnier and funnier, When at last 
he went behind to dress for Richmond he was 
ready to guy everything; but passing Mr. 
Barrett, and seeing him so sad and patient 
and determined, he was remorseful. He 
resolved, out of sheer loyalty, to imitate that 
conscientious spirit. You know Richmond’s 
first entrance— 

“*Thus far into the bowels of the earth 

Have we marched on without impediment,’ ” 

‘*Yes,’? said the Shakespearian Reader, 
‘Enter Richmond, Oxford, Blunt, Herbert 
and others with drums and colors.”’ 

The Old Stager smiled. 

**Exactly,’’ said he. ‘*Well, McCullough 
was bent on doing the right thing: he looked 
straight ahead of him and he looked solemn; 
he marched on for that entrance with a regu- 
lar regal stride and he spoke in that great 
voice of his that was fit to stir an army. 
Altogether, he began to be quite. puffed up 
with his own good* behavior and when he 
came to the peroration, ‘In God’s: name, 
cheerly on, courageous friends,’ he swung 
martially round to wave on his ‘drums, colors, 
ete.,’ and he discovered in their place only 
that one same knock-kneed ~super that a 
moment before had been trundling after Bar- 
rett as the opposing army! It was too much 
for McCullough. He took one good long look 
at the man, and then he waved his sword 
again and, said he, ‘Come on, my solitary 
friend, we'll lick all England!’ The audience 
rose at him with joy, but they tell me Barrett 
was like to die of it.”’ 











Outings 


In all the various forms of open 
air life on River, Sea or Lake, on 
Mountain Heights or Valley Farms, 
in Camps or Country Frolics, 











Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 





is the friend in 
need and a friend 
indeed. 


It is particularly 
recommended ‘ito 
women because of 
its age and excel- 


BALTIMORE lence. 





Sold ‘at ali first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


REPANS 


There 1s we any condition of ill-health that is not 

the ional use of a R.I.P.A.N.S Tabule, 
and the A ag 10 for 5 cents, does not bar them from any 
home gh mee | any one in enduring ills that are easily 
cured. ‘or sale by Druggists. 


The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion. 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 


























GROUND FLOOR 


The Rand Gold Mining Company 
Thunder Mountain 


Owns six full claims 600x1,500 feet each 
(over 120 acres) on 


RAINBOW MOUNTAIN. 


The ore is free milling. Its value is from .$8 to 
over $100 a ton. It lies in quarries like the Home- 
stake mine of Deadwood, 8. D., which has paid in 


Dividends-from: January, 1902, to 
July, 1902, $630,000 on $4 Ore 


A 40-stamp mill will crush enough of our ore in a 
day to yield a 
DAILY INCOME OF $2,400.00 
Equal to 36 per cent per annum upon par value of 
the total capitalization. 

FOR DEVELOPMENT PURPOSES 

FOR INSTALLING MACHINERY, 
We offer a limited amount of stock at the low price of 


Ten Cents Per Share {Par Value $1.00) 


To secure shares at this price, subscriptions should 
be forwarded immediately, as the next a’iotment will 
be much higher in price. Stock will advance 


RAPIDLY TO PAR. 
We will send you 

Latest Map of Thunder Mountain, Just Oui 
For prospectus and information about the install- 
ment plan apply to the Company’s Fiscal Agents, 
The Mutual Security & Trust Company 

Mining Department, Room 1106 
279 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 























the right- 
minded man— 


the wan who is continually wring to help himself 

the man who is ever ready to adopt anything 
which will make = @ stronger, more energetic. 
more useful man, is the one who wears an 


















His health is better, bis vitality greater. his 
capacity for work increased many fold. He 
is more of a man in every way because of the 
sense of security. the grateful support and 
the strengthening of his entire nervous 
system. 
We authorize every druggist to refund your 
money if you are not satisfied. 
t the Right Brand. Should you be 
anasto to get O-P-C from your druggist. we 
wil supply you, postpaid, upon receipt of 





No. 2 O-P-C liste lasti ; 
Wie. § O-P-C silk sack, elastic bands; *1.50 
“The Struggle for Supremacy” 


A booklet giving the reasons why. under the 

rush cep tnshou CS modern or. oe healthy. 

normal man should wear an 

IT’S FREE—write for it. arenes 

BAUER & BLACK, 265 25th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of Frost King and Frost 

poe Chamois Vests, Rex Porous Plasters 
L lay Corn and Bunion Plasters. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to help us sell overstock of 
“. high grade bicycles at half factory cost. 


New 1902 













** Bellise,”’ Fema : $8.75 
“eo ” suaranteed 
Cossack, High Grade $9.75 
“Siberian,” 4 Beauty S1¢. 75 
**Neudorf,”’ Road Racer $11.75 


no finer bicycle at any price. 

Any other make or moda you want at one 
third usnal price. Choice of M. & Ww. 
Record tires and best equipment on all our 
bicycles. Strongest guarantee. 

We SHI P ON APPROVAL 
C.0.D. to any one without a cent di: 
positandallow 10 DAYS’ FREE 
pty 1A L, before purchase is binding. 

500 good second-hand wheeis $3 to ‘8. 
Do not buy a bicycle until you have written for our free cat 
alog with large photographic engravings and full desc Tiptions 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 53 R CHICAGO 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT DISTILLERS TO 
HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD Vil. 


EXTRA SPECIAL LIQUEUR 
FINEST HIGHLAND 
_GREATEST AGE 


Frederick Glassup, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK 








| received his degree 





BAKER G UNS 
ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE .. .. 







Send for “Quarterly” 


Baker Gun & Forging Co. 


SCHOOL STREET 


are 







Handsome 
Well-made 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 











Mexico, the Land o 
Perpetual Summer 


A magazine of 31 pages, nicely illustrated, 
showing the growth of tropical products, re- 
ports of U. S. consuls and foreign ministers; 
showing the valuable opportunities acquired 


by Americans in our sister republic. 


The 


magazine is educational and interesting. Sent 
free, postpaid, to any address. 


Isthmus 
61 


Plantation Association of Mexico, 
1 Herman BipG., MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
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A 


Restaurant 


Episode 





i A Sort of Straw Vote 


‘ 
An advertising agent, represent- 


ing a prominent New York maga- 


zine, while on a recent western trip, was dining 
one evening in a Pittsburg restaurant. 

While waiting for his order he glanced over his 
newspaper and noticed the advertisement of a well 
known dyspepsia preparation, Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets; as he himself was a regular user of the 
tablets he began speculating as to how many of 
the other traveling men in the dining room were 
also friends of the popular remedy for indigestion. 

He says: *‘I counted twenty-three men at the 
tables, and in the hotel office I took the trouble 


to interview them and was surprised to learn that nine of the twenty-three made 
a practice of taking one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal. 

**Oue of them told me he had suffered so much from stomach trouble that at one 
time he had been obliged to quit the road, but since taking Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
had been entirely free from indigestion, but he continued their use, especially while 
traveling, on account of irregularity iu meals, and*because like all traveling men he 
was often obliged to eat what he could get and not always what he wanted. 

**Another, who looked the picture of health, said he never ate a meal without 
taking a Stuart Tablet afterward because he could eat what he pleased and when he 
pleased, without fear of a sleepless night or any other trouble, 

‘Still another used them because he was subject to gas on stomach, causing pressure 
on heart and lung, shortness of breath and distress in chest, which he no longer 


experienced since using the Tablets regularly. 


‘*Another claimed that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets was the only safe remedy he 
had ever found for sour stomach and acidity; he had- formerly used a common soda to 


relieve the trouble, but the tablets were much better and. safer to use.’ 


? 


After smoking, drinking or other excesses which weaken the digestive organs, 
nothing restores the stomach to a healthy, wholesome condition so effectually as 


Stuart’s Tablets. 


Miss Delia Dively, 4627 Plummer St., Pittsburg, Pa., writes: “I wish everyone 


to know how grateful I am for Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
I Jost flesh right along until one day I noticed 


time and did not know what ailed me. 


I suffered for. a long 


an advertisement of these tablets and immediately bought a 50 cent box at the drug store. 


I 
something that has reached my ailment.” 


Iam only on the second box and“im gaining in flesh and color, 


I have at last found 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contams the natural digestives, pepsin, diastase, which 
every weak stomach lacks, as well as nux, hydrastin and yellow parilla, and can be 
safely relied upon as radical cure for every torm of poor digestion. 


Sold by druggists everywhere. 
addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


A little book on stomach troubles mailed free by 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE U. S. SUPREME COURT 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES, son of 
O the gemal poet and essayist of 
world-wide fame, is an illustrious 
example: of attained success under the sup- 
posed disadvantage of a great name.. Soldier, 
scholar, legal writer and scientist, he has 
achieved distinction in each line of activity 
or learning during a long and varied career.” 


His recent  ap- 
pointment to the Photograph by Notman Photo Co., Boston, Mass, 
Supreme Court of 


the United States 
by President Roose- 
velt is the crowning 
honor of a life, thirty 
years of which have 
been devoted to law. 
After serving his 
country in the Civil 
Wart, -and earning 
the tille ‘of captain, 
he returned to enter 
the Harvard Law 
School, and there 


of LL.B. In 1882, 
the sume year that 
he was appointed 
an Associate Jus- 


tice of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court by 


Governor Long, he 
was elected to a 
professorship in his 
alma mater. Since 
August 2, 1899, he 
has held the posi- 
tion of Chief-Jus- 
tice in the Supreme 
Court of his own 
New England State. 

In President Roosevelt’s 


mind Oliver 
Wendell Holmes has been uppermost for a 
seat on the bench of our nation’s highest 
tribunal, and when Justice Gray was critically 
ill last winter it was intimated that the ap- 


pointment-would likely be made. This rumor 
was confirmed when Justice Gray lately re- 
signed, after twenty years upon the bench. 
This is the first change made in the Supreme 





Court since the investiture of Justice McKenna, 
a California jurist, during President McKinley's 
first Administration. 

Justice Holmes, possessed of strong pow- 
ers for diagnosis and: analysis, has ranged, 
with true scholastic: bent, far and wide to 
corroborate his convictions. He has never 
adopted the easy course of following legal 
rules merely because 
they exist. He has 
generally reasoned 
and explained the law 
of the case in hand, 
citing and compar- 
ing relative cases 
without the whole- 
sale copying of gen- 
eral rules. His 
opinions are almost 
always brief and 
generally prepared 
with celerity. He 
does not hesitate to 
make ‘a precedent. 
Labor men have 
had occasion more 
than once to praise 
him for his de- 
cisions in their 
cases. He is broad- 
minded enough to 
think and liberal- 
minded enough to 
say that he thinks 
workingmen may 
combine, just as 
capital may com- 
bine, for Securing 
the greatest possi- 
ble return, 

‘*It must be true,”’ 
he says, “that when 
combined they have the same liberty that com- 
bined capital has to support their interests by 
arguments, persuasion, and the bestowal or re- 
fusal of those advantages which they otherwise 
lawfully control, so long as they do no violence 
or threaten no violence.”’ 

The highest tribunal in the land is not liable 
to suffer in prestige by the acquisition of the 
new Associate Justice. 





COAL-MINING DISPUTES IN AUSTRALIA 


CONTAINING A HINT TO AMERICAN COAL MINERS 


combative in its tendencies than others? 

There doesn’t seem at first sight to be 
any reason why it should be so, and yet ex- 
perience in all parts of the world would natu- 
rally lead to that conclusion. Whether it is 
that the work and the workers being gener- 
ally out of sight leads to their interests being 
less considered by the employers than would 
otherwise be the case, or that the miners 
themselves, being shut off from other inter- 
ests by the nature of their work, have more 
time to nurse their grievances, real or sup- 
posed, there can be little doubt that quarrels 
on a large scale are more frequent, and usu- 
ally more bitter, in the coal-mining occupa- 
tion, than in any other. It has been our own 
experience in America; it has been the ex- 
perience of Great Britain throughout the last 
fifty years; it has been equally true in Aus- 
tralia during the last fifteen or twenty. 

It is an interesting fact that at the very 
time when our own great mining strike was 
threatening, a similar quarrel, ou almost the 
same grounds, was brewing in the coal-mia- 
ing districts of eastern Australia, The mat- 
ter was a serious one there—perhaps even 
more serious than it is here—for the New 
South Wales collieries not only supply nearly 
all the coal used in Australia, but export all 
the best coal to be found in the ports of 
western America, both North and South.. A 
strike there means a coal famine not only in 
Australia, but, except in New Zealand, 
throughout the ports of the southern and 
eastern Pacitic. 

There have been several such strikes there 
during the last ten years, and their effects 
have been severely felt. It was this, per- 
haps, more than anything else, that led the 
Parliament of New South Wales to take so 
deep an interest in the working of the Com- 
pulsory Arbitration laws of New Zealand, 
which have now been in force during seven 
years. The fact that New Zealand had no 
strikes, and yet that New Zealand miners 
and workers of all kinds were better off and 
better satisfied than those of Austraha, was 
a suggestive fact, and after, much debate the 
Parliament of the Australian State acted 
upon it. : 

A few months ago they passed an act, 
which was in fact a modified copy of that of 
New Zealand, the object of which, was to 
discourage strikes by: supplying a court. of 
arbitration in which all parties might fairly 
have confidence and to which either em- 
ployers or workers could appeal. Its first, or 


I’ COAL-MINING an occupation more 


nearly its first, duty will be to hear and decide 


the questions at issue between the coal 
miners: and the coal operators of Australia. 

The court consists of seven judges, three 
of whom are elected by the delegates of 
labor unions registered under the act, three 
by the delegates of employers’ associations, 
also registered, and the seventh, who is ex- 
officio president of the court, one of the Su- 
preme Court judges, appointed by the gov- 
ernment with the consent of Parliament. 

But for the existence of this court there 
would at this moment have been a strike of 
twenty or more thousands of miners in Aus- 
tralia, more disastrous to the industry and 
prosperity of that country than the strike 
now going on here, though involving seven 
limes as great a number of men, is to this 
country. As it has turned out, there has 
been no strike. The miners’ unions, having 
in vain tried to come to an agreement with 
the mine owners and operators on the points 
at issue, appealed to the new court, the mem- 
bers of which had just been elected, to decide 
who was right. 

The first step taken by the new tribunal 
was to issue an injunction warning the mine- 
owners not to close down any mine, nor to 
dismiss any miners for any reason connected 
with the questions referred to it for decision 
until the case has been heard. The injune- 
tion has been obeyed, and work goes on at 
the mines in all respects as before. The 
coincidence of time and circumstances makes 
the matter one of unusual interest here. 

The experiment of New Zealand has hitherto 
been treated as one of little value to larger and 
older communities, on the ground that it is on 
too small] a scale; the present experiment in 
New South Wales has, at any rate, the merit 
of extending the scale very largely. If the 
experience of. less than one million people is 
too limited, that of four ‘millions may be of 
greater service; if the peaceful settlement 
of disputes in which three or four thousand 
workers and one or two hundred employers 
are concerned means little for the rest of the 
world,-it may be that such a settlement in- 
volving upward of twenty thousand workers 
will prove more instructive. 

Possibly the experiment on the greater 
scale may not succeed; possibly mines may 
yet be shut down, or miners may refuse to 
work on the terms settled by the court; in 
any case: the people of Australia will have 
the satisfaction of knowing the rights of the 
matter, and will be able to judge for them- 
selves on which side they ought to throw 
the weight of public opinion and_ public 
sympathy. HUGH H. LUSK. 
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SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR wa 


POINT JUDITH POLO 


. Myopia and Lakewood furnished the 
excitement in the second event in the 
series for the Point Judith Country 
Club on Tuesday, August 12. A good 
crowd was on hand to see the Goulds 
play. Lakewood received only two 
goals by handicap, and although both 
the brothers, especially Jay, played a 
strung game, Myopia was too much for 
them and won by a score of 9 goals to 4. At one time the 
score was a tie during the second period, and also the third 
period, but in the fourth period the Myopias played together 
strongly and scored rapidly. 

One of the most interesting of the early games of the Point 
Judith Country Club Polo Tournament was the third in the 
series for the Narragansett Cups, between the Devons and 
the Point Judiths, Wednesday, August 13. The Point 
Judith team carried a total handicap of 15 to the Devons’ 6, 
thus allowing the latter 9 goals. At first the playing was 
rather wild, but aftér the Point Judiths had settled down to 
business they did some rather. brilliant playing and finally 

. won out, thanks to their remarkable work at the end. The 
Devons were made up of Mather, Harrison, Spencer and 
Alexander Brown, while the Point Judith team contained 
LaMontagne, Brooks, R. J. and P. F. Collier. 

The play on Thursday, when Myopia 2d met the Westches- 
ter Freebooters, came near being a comedy of errors. At 
the end of the first period Cochrane was on his way to the 
goal when Carter cut him down, Cochrane getting a pretty 
hard fall, which bruised his hip so that he could not con- 
tinue. As the Myopias had no substitute, the Freebooters 
dropped off Vanderbilt, and continued the game with only 
three men. Myopia received a handicap of 3 goals, but 
earned 10 while the Freebooters were earning 9. 

In the first event for the Point Judith Country Club Chal- 
lenge Cup, Saturday, August 16, some very lively polo play- 
ing was provided by Myopia and Point Judith. In the first 
period, Point Judith scored 5 goals, helped by the clever 
play of Reginald Brooks, Myopia in the third period. made 
4 goals. In the fourth period, F, D, Cochrane made the last 
goal, but in so doing knocked down a goal post. F. D. 
Cochrane, Maxwell Norman, R. L. Agassiz and F, B, Fay 
made up the Myopia team, while the Point Judith team con- 
sisted of Reginald Brooks, René LaMontagne, Jr., J. 
Collier and P. F. Collier. Myopia earned 9 goals and Point 
Judith 13, but the latter was penalized 1g goal, making the 
total score; Point Judith 121g, Myopia 9. 

Monday, August 18, found the Myopia and Point Judith 
teams lined up against each other for the Narragansett 
Cups. The make-up of each team was the same as on Satur- 
day, Myopia with a handicap of 17 and Point Judith with 15. 
R. L. Agassiz opened the game by a drive into Myopia terri: 
tory, but was overtaken by Reginald Brooks, who, after a 
long run and a beautiful drive, sent the ball between the 
posts for a goal. The first period closed with 2 goals to 
Myopia’s credit and 7 to Point Judith’s, the latter earning 
5 and having 2 by handicap. In the second period Myopia 
took a spurt and made 5 goals, which tied the score. 
Then Point Judith was penalized a goal for four safeties, 
but by a brilliant drive secured another goal, which tied the 
score at 7 and ended the period. In the last period Myopia 





At the Twelfth Tee, Qualifying Round, Thatcher-Kimbal! Match 
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After the Throw-if. Myopia-Point Judith Match at Narragansett, August 16 


made 7 goals, Maxwell Norman distinguishing himself by 
making 5 of the 7. Just before the end of the game R. J 
Collier made a brilliant run and goal for Point Judith. To- 
tal score: Myopia 1434, Point Judith 10. 


POLO AT SARATOGA 


In the semi-finals, on Tuesday, 
August 12, for the Hitchcock Cups at 
Saratoga, Meadowbrook met Dedham 
and a rapid-secoring match ensued. 
The Meadowbrooks won out with a 
score of 1134 to 834. Meadowbrook 
had all the best of it in the first 
period, at the end of which the score 
stood, Meadowbrook 6, Dedham 1%. 
The following periods were more closely 
contested, Dedham getting 3 in the see- 
ond, 1 in the third and 3 in the Jast. The line-up was: 
Meadowbrook—H. S. Page, Archibald Alexander, Harry 
Payne Whitney and R. L. Stevens; Dedham—Allan Forbes, 
Joshua Crane, Jr., B. N. Hamlin and W. H. Goodwin. 





SOUTHAMPTON TENNIS 


THE Southampton Tennis Tourna- 
ment, August 12-16, was_ interest- 
ing in spite of the various withdrawals 
preparatory to the Newport Tourna- 
ment. The courts of the Meadow- 
brook Club were in good condition. 





Some of the play was first-class, 
Then, too, the tournament gave one 
a chance to compare the several 


schools of play, notably the English 
and American, as well as the old-school American and the new. 

R. F. Doherty defeated Robert Huntington two straight 
sets, but the old player scored no less than four games on 
each of the two sets. The two Dohertys made short work 
of the two Huntingtons in doubles, winning 6—1, 6—U. 
Whitman defaulted‘in the singles, and later on Doherty 
defaulted, leaving them to be fought out finally between 
Larned and Pim, and in this case Larned repeated his vic- 
tory at Bay Ridge by defeating the Doctor three straight 
sets 6—2, 6—4, 6—3. 

In the early rounds of the doubles it was interesting to see 
Dr. Pim and Caldwell meeting Watson and Sturgis, whom 
they easily defeated 6—1, 6—1. When it came to the semi- 
finals, Whitman and Larned met Pim and Campbell and a 
good hot struggle resulted, Campbell playing an exceptionally 
strong game at the net with all his old dash and precision. 
Campbell and Pim took the first set 6—2 and had a lead of 
4—2 in the second set, when Whitman and Lurned pulled 
themselves together and finally took the set 8—6. 

In the deciding set Whitman and Larned were put to their 
best pace, but finally won out 7—5. In order to hurry the 
tournament along it was necessary that they should meet 
within an hour the Doherty brothers in the finals, and 
Larned showed considerable falling off. The Doherty 
erothers were at their best and finally won 6—4, 6—4, 
6—3. 


“the first flight. 


Travis and Chick on the Sixth Green, Semi-Finals 


EDITED BY 
LTER CAMP 


In the mixed doubles the Englishmen brought their part 
ners along in good shape until the semi-finals, Dr. Pim and 
Miss Anna Sands playing together, while R. F. Doherty 
played with -Miss Hollins and H. L. Doherty with Mrs. 
Hoadley. Miss Hollins and R. F. Doherty had no trouble 
in beating Miss Sands and Dr. Pim, while Mrs. Livingston 
and L. E. Mahan beat Miss Russell and Robert Hunting 
ton after a more severe struggle. Miss Hollins and R, F. 
Doherty put out Mrs. Livingston and L. E, Mahan after 
three sets. 

The semi-finals of the mixed doubles brought Miss Hollins 
and R. F Doherty against Miss Sands and Dr. Pim, whom 
they defeated 6—3, 6—2, thus earning the right to meet Mrs. 
Hoadley and H. L. Doherty in the finals. It was a runaway 
match for Miss Hollins and the elder brother. They simply 
rushed the first set without being headed at all, winning 6—0. 
The second set found the younger brother and Mrs. Hoadley 
offering some opposition, and they finally brought the match 
to five games all, but R. F. Doherty and Miss Hollins then 
ran off the next two games, the set and the match. In the 
consolation singles Harry Allen defeated Lyle Mahan three 
straight sets. 


EKWANOK GOLF TOURNAMENT 


THE Ekwanok Tourney, held on the 

Ekwanok Country Club links, Man- 

chester, Vt., August 14-16, brought to- 

gether some of the leading golfers of 

the country. The start was an eigh- 

teen-hole scratch qualifying round, the 

first sixteen to continue at match play 

for the Isham Cup; the second sixteen, 

as well as the third sixteen, keeping on 

for consolation prizes. Out of ninety entries, eighty went to 

the first tee. Among this number were Travis, Douglas, 

Mallouf, Reinhart, Cory, and a number of other players of 

In the qualifying round, Mallouf turned in 

78, which was the best card of the morning, Dougias get 

ting a 79 and Travis an 81. Reinhart only barely qualified 

with an 88, Cory securing an 85. Four men tied at 89 for 

the last place in the first sixteen. Ninety-two was the high- 

est that qualified for the second, while 97 was the iimit for 

the third sixteen. When it came to match play, Travis put 

Mallouf out by 3 up and 2 to go, although Mallouf had been 

able to hold the former champion for the first nine holes, 

each doing a 40. In the second nine holes, however, Travis 

struck his gait, ‘and came very fast with a 35, while the best 

Mallouf could do was a 39, Douglas’s first opponent was 

Travelli, who was forced to retire four holes from home, 

Douglas securing a lead of 6 at that point. Reinhart also 

had an easy thing in Smith, while Cory had to work quite 
hard to put Pond out by 1 up: 

The next round brought out some surprises, the most nota- 
ble of which was the putting out of Douglas by Reinhart, 
when it is considered that Reinhart followed this by losing 
to Cory in the afternoon The Reinhart-Douglas match was 
a hot contest, Reinhart coming home in 35 and winning by 1 
up. _Travis also had a hard time with Chick, winning finally 
by 1 up. The result of the day’s play brought Travis and 
Cory together in the finals, Travis, as was expected, winning 
from his heavyweight opponent with comparative ease. 
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A STEEL HERCULES FOR THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY R. L. DUNN 


.e 0 as — (oF amen hae 
Tackling on the great Pulleys in a Trial Test of Lifting Power : 
The new 100-ton floating cantilever crane ‘“‘Hercules,’”’ built by the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company of NewYork, which is now about to be turned 
over to the Government at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


The rigid arms are two hundred feet from tip to tip. The legs at either end spread fifty feet, 
while the automatic counterweights in the pontoon can balance a lift of two hundred and fifty tons or more. A fine specimen of modern machinery 
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HOW TO PAINT 
A HOUSE CHEAP 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look Better, 
Wear Longer and Cost Less Than 
the Best White Lead 
Paints. 











Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters. 
and is Not Affected by Gases. 








Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid to Any Address 
Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting the house and barn, out- 
buildings and fences 1s a heavy burden. Cheap 
paints soon fade, peel or scale off and white lead 
and oil costs so much and has to be replaced so 
often that it is a constant expense to keep the 
bright, clean appearance so desirable in the 
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A GIGANTIC FARM AND ITS 
MANAGER 


HE OFFICER 
i of every im- 
.  mense cor- 
poration comes in 
for his share of 
the world’s fame, 
but there are un- 
known captains 
of industry in the 
West who are do- 
ing things in the 
world of work 
and finance that 
are equally as 
worthy as the 
trust magnates. 
The management of a 50,000-acre farm—the 
largest under one fence in the United States— 
is a task that becomes appalling in its im- 
mensity when one comes to consider all details. 

Joseph Miller, a man yet under thirty years 
of age, has taken up the task of ‘‘runaing”’ 
the famous ‘101’? ranch in northern Okla- 
homa. Indeed, he has been operating it 
quite successfully for the past four years, 
but under decreased pressure. This season 
the throttle has been thrown wide open and 
the ground was relieved of its noblest work- 
ing power, the production of crops. Mr. 
Miller pays the Ponca and Otoe tribes of 











“Josepb Miller, Farmer” 


000-acre farm; other running expenses are 
sufficient to bring the total expense account 
to $75,000 annually.. The profits for 1901 
were $150,000. This year 13,000 acres were 
sown to wheat, 3,000 in corn and. 3,000 in 
forage crops. ‘ 

The income of the ranch is from $400,000 
to $500,000 annually. The profits upon 
wheat are froin’ $40,000 to $50,000 annu- 
ally. The profit upon steers is even more. 

Two hundred men find employment upon 


Indians $22,500 annual rental for his 50,- | 
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Do you wish to advance yourself in your chosen calling ? 
of outstripping your contemporaries and making your mark in the world? 
You may not be able to go to a technical school, but the technical 
Through the generosity of the founders, our trustees have been able 


with a special education. 
school will come to you. 
to offer a limited number of 


ES OTT NED 


ou desirous 
ou can do it 


Are 


-FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


They are, however, almost exhausted, and on the 30th of September will positively be 


WITHDRAWN 


Applicants for the few remaining Scholarships will be considered strictly in the order re- 


ceived, and none post-marked later than September 30th will be accepted. 


Students can be 


enrolled after that date only at our regular tuition fee of $50.00. Courses in Mechanical, Elec- 


trical, Stationary, Locomotive, Marine and Textile 


Plumbing, and Mechanical Drawing. 


Engineering, Heating, Ventilating and 


4 Successful applicants will have no expense except for postage and text-books. 
Q Examination credits count toward-degree in resident technical school. 
4 Handbooks describing courses, methods and regular terms furnished upon request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Boston, Massachusetts 




















“The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one of the Most 
Magnificent Hotels in the World, Has used Tons 
and Tons of the World-Famous Carrara Paint. 


cosy cottage home or the elegant mansion. To 
meet the needs of the small purse and at the 
same time give the rich, lasting, protecting effect 
of a first-class paint caused the manufacture of 
Carrara Paint, and it is the best paint for house, 
barn or fence; for interior or exterior work 
it has no equal. It is smoother, covers more 
surface, brightens and preserves colors, is used 
on wood, iron, tin, brick, stone or tile and 
never cracks, peels, blisters or chalks; it does 
not fade; it outlasts the best white lead or any 
mixed paint and it covers so much more surface 
to the gallon that it is cheaper in the first cost 
than most cheap paints. The following are a 
few of the large users of Carrara Paint. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pullman Palace Car 
Company; Chicago Telephone Company; Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Company; Field Museum, 
Chicago; Kenwood Club Chicago; Cincinnati 
Southern; C. & E. I. R. R. Co; Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R.; Wellington Hotel, Chicago. 

From railroad box car to elegantly furnished 
general offices of the great railways; from race 
track fences and stables to fancy club house; 
from plain brick walls and stone fences to tin 
roots and interior finish of stately hotels; from 
country barn or hay shed or cheap outbuilding 
to farm residence, suburban home or luxurious 
city residence, Carrara is used because it lasts 
longer, never fades, never cracks, never blisters, 
never peels, covers more surface than the high- 
est priced paints and costs less than the cheap 
mixed paints that injure instead of protect. 
There is but one Carrara. It is made by the Car- 
rara Paint Agency. General offices, 517 Carrara 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone having a 
house to paint should send for so sample colors, 
free, of this great paint that has stood the most 
rigid tests for 25 years, and bear in mind that 
it is the only paint ever manufactured that is 
backed by a positive guarantee in every case. 
Write to-day and save half your paint bills in 
the future. 


this vast ranch, and $30,000 worth of 


grain harvests. 


ing the ‘101’? ranch noted as the 
profitable farm property in the West. 


the midsummer, between’ the rows a full 
of cow-peas. is sown. 
harvested the cow-peas have grown 
enough to make good pasturage. 


field is first drilled in wheat and then 


nibble , off the blades of corn. 


until spring. 


by Mr, Miller. It is his most successful 
of making money out of farming. 


tools 


and machinery are used in caring for the 
Four hundred head of mules 
are used in the fields and in herding steers. 

Mr. Miller has mastered economics of farm- 
ing to such a degree of ‘perfection as is mak- 


most 
He 


has a system of double planting of the 
cornfields that gives double use to the land. 
For instance, after corn has been laid by in 


crop 


By the time corn is 


high 


Also, after 
the cutting of wheat in June and July the 
fields are plowed and sown to Kaffir corn. 
This is ready for pasture in October, but the\ 


the 


cattle are allowed to tramp in the wheat and 
During the 
winter, after the corn has been eaten away, 
the wheat grows up, and it, too, is pastured 
This system of getting two re- 
turns from a single field is an idea originated 


plan 
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THE LANDLADY’S SON 


Set Right by a Boarder. 
Most people are creatures, of ; habit. 


out his morning drink of coffee is pretty 
lady’s son. 


Food Coffee, 














WWIVIDENDS— 


Risk a postal. Send us your name for 
prospectus of the Rayo Mining and 
Developing Co. of California. Every 
dollar invested in these shares will 
return you regular, handsome, dividends. 
MILLIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec- 
tric Water-Power Plant in connection. Not the 
ordinary mining proposition. Shares now selling 
at ground-floor price. Bank References. 


ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO. 


512 Marquette Building CHICAGO 















3 MONTHS FREE 


Up-to-date mining. paper (fully illus- 
trated) containing all the latest news 
from. famous gold camps, including 


THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


U. S. MINING JOURNAL 
150 NASSAU STREET 


NEw YorK 


to the taste. J induced my husband to 


pletely disappeared, 
boarded with a private family. 
obstinate stomach trouble. 


ease of coffee poisoning in both. 


of that ‘weak, watery stuff.’ Well I 
been making Postum Coffee for myself 


‘Well,’ I said, ‘You seem to like 
‘What,’ he exclaimed, ‘ 
why, that 


was, 
stum after all.’ 
was not Postum, 


will always drink it.’ 


After that we all-drank it regularly and 


home and recently wrote me that they 
improving daily.’ 





The 


person who thinks ‘he cannot get along with- 


hard 


to convince unless he is treated like Mrs. Clara 
Hoffman of Portland, Ore., treated her land- 
She says, ‘‘Having suffered with 
stomach trouble for several years I determined 
to discontinue the use of coffee and try Postum 


I carefully followed directions for making 
and the result was a beverage vety pleasing 


give 


it a trial and soon noticed the improvement. 
He complained of ‘heart trouble,’ but as he 
drank coffee I felt sure that this was the cause. 
It proved to’be so, for after having used Post- 
um for a short time his ‘heart trouble’ com- 


Last year we went East and while there 
Our landlady 
complained of sleeplessness and her son of 
It was a plain 
Knowing 
what Postum had done for me I advised a 
trial, but the son declared he wanted none 


had 
and 


husband and next morning I offered: him a 
cup and he drank it not knowing what it | 


Po- 
that 


tasted fine. 
Mother, if you learn to make it like this ‘I 
The next morning 
} she watched me:and T explained the impor- 
tance of allowing it .to boil long enough. 


our 


landlady and her son soon bégan to get well. 
They continued its use after we returned 


are 


of title without further expense to you. 


Grant's Mausoleum at 125th Street. 
all points of the city. 


under the Hudson River are completed. 


ever offered in desirable real estate. 
personally visiting the property, which 
property. 
chasers. 


office on the property. 
at Jersey City. 


Greatest Opportunity to Share in the Real Estate Boom—now on. 


PALISADES PARK COMPANY 
$00 Broadway, New York 
or 244 and 246 West 23d Street, New York 


THE GROWTH OF NEW YORK 
1S MARVELLOUS !! 


If you are at a distance and want to invest in this Suburb directly opposite the centre of New York City, 
you can remit $10 and we will] select -the best unsold lot and mail you a contract for it. 
each month remit $10 per lot until paid for, when we will forward a free-and-clear deed with guarantee 


Then you can 


PALISADES PARK 


ON THE TOP SHELF OF NEW YORK, 300 feet higher than the Hudson River, directly opposite 
May be reached by a number of different routes (see below) from 
PALISADES PARK is not merely a ‘‘section’’ or “sub-division,” but a wide 
expanse of beautiful rolling land. A PARK offering the freedom and the pure air of the ideal suburban 
residence locality, improved with all the advantages of the city; macadamized streets, stone sidewalks, 
water, gas, electricity, a perfect sewerage system, shade trees in abundance, and good transportation 
facilities, which latter will present even a greater degree of perfection when the tunnels now building 


STUPENDOUS PROFITS 


UPON THE. COMPLETION. OF THE 


HUDSON RIVER TUNNELS 


await all who avail themselves of our special offer and secure building lots for cash or on small monthly 
payments of $10 in this superb locality—the coming RESIDENCE DISTRICT on the Jersey side. 
ONE HUNDRED residences have already been erected, and occupied by their owners, a most desirable 
class of thrifty, discriminating people, who enjoy at their very doors every home convenience, churches 
of different denominations, good public schools and stores and markets that are first-class. 


$300 BUYS A BUILDING LOT 


FOR CASH, OR 


$10 Down and $10 a Month 
IDEAL HOME SITES 


Here is the ideal spot to buy or erect a home, and here may also be found the greatest investment 
TITLES GUARANTEED BY THE NORTH JERSEY TITLE 
GUARANTEE CO. But you cannot appreciate the unparalleled inducements herein described without 
may be reached by the Erie Railroad or from Franklin Street, 
and also 42d Street, New York, landing at West Shore Ferry, Weehawken, thence by trolley crossing 
Can also be reached by Barclay or 14th Street ferries to Hoboken, thence by trolley. 
mutation on the Erie, including ferries, only 9 cents, insuring comfortable seats in commodious cars, 
no crowding, no transferring, station at PALISADES PARK. 

PARK. CHOICE LOCATIONS MAY NOW BE HAD FOR 8300. 
Advance in price of many hundred per cent. unquestionably assured. 
Take 1.20 train from foot of Chambers Street, or West 23d Street to Erie Depot 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, Map, Free Tickets on the Erie Railroad, the 


Over 


Com- 
BUILDING LOTS IN PALISADES 


Terms made to accommodate pur- 
Call at any time at ovr 


Call or address 














know you want to reduce your weight, but probably 
you think it impossible or are afraid the remedy is 
worse than the disease. - Now, let me tell you that not 
only can the obesity be reduced in a short time, but 
our face, form and complexion will be improved, and 
in health you will be wonderfully benefited. am a 
regular ees physician, having made a 
specialty of this saber’. Here is what I will do for you: 
. 1send you a biank to fill out; when it comes, I 
forward a five weeks’ treatment. You make no radical 
change in your food, but eat as much or as often as you 
. No bandages or tight lacing. No harmful drugs 
nor sickening pills. The treatment can be taken pri- 
vately. You will lose from 8.to & pounds weekly 
according to age and condition of y. Attheend o 
five weeks you are to report to me and I will send fur- 
ther treatment if necessary. When you have reduced 








LO : FAT PEOPLE 


Reduce Your Weight 3 to-5 Pounds a Week 


your fiesh to the desired weight, you can retain it. You 
will not become stout again. Your face and figure will 
be well. shaped, your skin will be clear and handsome. 
you will feel years younger. Ailment of the heart and 
other vital o:gans will be cured. Double chin, heavy 
abdomen, flabby cheeks and other disagreeable evi- 
dences of obesity are remedied speedily. All patients 
receive my personal attention, whether being treated 
by mail or in person; all correspondence is strictly con- 
fidential. Treatment for either sex. Plain sealed en- 
velopes and packages sent. Distance makes no differ- 
ence. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for my new book 
on obesity: its cause and cure;—it will onvince you. 
— Address 
HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D. 


24 East 23d Street New York 








Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours . 
Via New York Central —-,Lake Shore Route, . 


ool 


“LAKE SHORE LIMITED” 
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PRESS for all classes of letter-press work. 


Michie 
eo 


FOR PRICES, TERMS, —_ OTHER PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


The Michle Printing Press and Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Corner Clinton and Fulton Streets, 
Southside Off:c, 274 Dearborn S*rect, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 












Is in use for fine half-tone work in most 
of the principal printing establishments 
throughout. the world, including Messrs. 
P. F. Collier -6&:.Son, New.: York - 














New York Office, 38 Park Row Philadelphia Office, Lippincott Building 
179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris 


























J .W.ALEXANDER J.H. HYDE 


PRESIDENT Leeks VICE PRESIDENT 


y to GAGE EF TARBELL,2 





Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 24. 

Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $............. ..- 
- years of age. 











af daniel At .0.00:0:0000%0- vvnwe 











Address .... 





























‘~F. I. WHITNEY, 




























LOW SETTLERS’ RATES TO 
THE barely NOREHWEST 


AGAIN 


¥ou are ‘offered another opportunity during. the fall of 1902 to secure 
a good farm, a comfortable home and an ma ern: in tthe’ fertile 
and prosperous Northwest. 


The GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY 


: &makes, the following LOW RATES to the NORTH- 
WEST, MONTANA, and the PACIFIC COAST 
during August, .September ~arid~ October, ~ 1go2: 


One Way Tickets on sale from St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other 
eastern terminals of the Great Northern. Railway, every day 
~ during September and ‘October at about, one ‘half. fare. 

Round Trip Tickets.on sale from St.’ Paul, dilisnapal and. other 

_ eastern terminals of. the Great Northern Railway, first and 
1) *. third "Tuesdays of August, September and October, 1902, at 
, ‘one fare with $2. 00 added: 


Liberal Limits and Stopovers. 








Ask any railway ticket agent or write following addresses for. illus- 
trated booklets and full information about the possibilities of the Wonderful 
Northwest. 


MAX BASS, 


General Immigration Agent, 


220 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


BPO 8 Es A, 
St. Paul, Minn. 














